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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our cover is a photographic reproduction of Joshua Tolford’s 
“Portrait of A Man.” This man, a combat sergeant of infantry in 
the recent war’ and a friend of both the artist and the editor, is 
one of the millions of young men who put their strong bodies 
between the rest of us and slavery. His discharge from service 
came only after long months of hospitalization following serious 
battle wounds. All such we honor and hold in everlasting gratitude. 


Harmon M. Gehr is not only a competent student of music; he 
is also an accomplished violinist. Because he believed so much in 
the supreme value of liberal religion, Mr. Gehr gave up a position 
as first violinist in a great symphony orchestra to become a Uni- 
versalist minister. We are happy to be able to note the centennial 
anniversary of the death of Felix Mendelssohn by printing Mr. 
Gehr’s article, Song without Words. 


Norma Goodwin, a recent graduate of Tufts College and a 
Universalist youth leader, spent last summer in a work camp in 


. Czechoslovakia. On her return journey she stopped in Luxem: 


bourg and visited the American Military Cemetery in Hamm 
where her brother Dana's body rests. Miss Goodwin makes timely 
and sane comment on the proposed repatriation program for our 
honored war dead now In Honored Graves and In Lands They 
Liberated. 

a ) 


Mary Slaughter Scott, a member of the Board of Trustees gives 
a fine report of their first meeting in New Board of Trustees Meets 
and Plans Enlarged Program. 


Fenwick Leavitt, Jr. closes his series on The Faith of A Univer- 
salist with his statement on The God We Believe In. 


Devere Allen, Editor in Chief of the Worldover Press gives 
us another timely commentary on human relations in American 
Ideas About Europe. 


William E. Gilroy, a veteran of the religious press and for 
over two decades the able and courageous editor of The Congre- 
gationalist, (later renamed Advance) is thoroughly qualified to 
write Concerning Universalists. 


Po rrr rrr ee eee sees 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE IN YOUR 
ae and perpetuate your support of this vital servant of Univer- 
salism. 


A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publishing House 
becomes a lasting, living memorial to you and your dear ones 
as you direct. 


“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing House, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum $ "3 


Pee reveccvcvecscccececscccee 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, for any 
further information you desire. 
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Let's Not Blunder Into War 


ECENT pronouncements of responsible offi- 

cials of both the United States and the Soviet 
government agree that no shooting war between 
the two is contemplated, that neither government 
wants war, and that there need be no war. The 
announcements themselves reveal fear of a tragic 
possibility. Our bad relations could lead us to blun- 
der into a shooting war neither people wants. Mean- 
while, nationals of each country continue to talk 
about war accusing the other country either direct- 
ly or by implication or scheming to bring about 
war. The result is mounting fear and suspicion 
among the people of both lands. In this atmosphere 
of tension there 7s real danger. 

The best way to avoid war is to frankly recog- 
nize the possibility and to act realistically in the 
light of that possibility. But accepting war as in- 
evitable and grimly preparing for it falls far 
short of realism. That this country must maintain 
scientific, economic and military strength is ax- 
iomatic. Any other course would be folly. It would 
leave us in the position of talking big without the 
resources to back up our policies. This in turn 
would result in failure of our leadership. To dis- 
charge our responsibility, we must be materially 
strong in every way. - 

Even great material strength together with de- 
termination to use that strength to establish order 
and re-establish prosperity in-the world will fail, 
however, unless that strength is undergirded by 
moral stamina. Only on the fundamental moral 
_ principle of respect for persons as the ultimate 
measure of value can we hope to defend and pre- 
serve democracy in the world. For this is the cor- 
nerstone on which the whole structure of democra- 
tic institutions rests. Without the undergirding 
strength of this principle, democracy cannot long 
survive. 

All the weapons in the world wielded by the 
- best trained personnel in the world cannot save 
our democratic civilization. The weapons, the per- 
sonnel, the material resources must be used not 
against men or nations but for men. Only this is 
saving realism. All else is tragic romanticism. 


In our national policies therefore, we must avoid 
falling into the trap in which the Russians are now 
caught. Soviet Russia is the victim of the illusion 
that her system is one hundred per cent right and 
our system is one hundred per cent wrong. Because 
our democratic system is grounded in the moral 
conviction of the supreme value of the individual 
person, we are convinced that our society is funda- 
mentally right and Russian Communism funda- 
mentally wrong. We must not, however, ape the 
Russians by assuming that we are one hundred per 
cent right and that the Russians are one hundred 
per cent wrong. The battle of our generation is not 
against Russians, it is against brutality and self- 
ishness; It is against man’s inhumanity to man 
whether in France or Engiand or Russia or in these 
United States. 


We should waste no time in name calling or in 
hysterical witch hunts here or abroad. Our press- 
ing business, if we are to strengthen democracy 
abroad, is the unfinished business of democracy 
at home. We cannot and we will not successfully de- 
fend democracy anywhere in this suffering world 
if we just go all out on a political, economic and dip- 
lomatic war on Soviet Russia in lands afar and be 
content to mark time in the pressing problems of 
domestic democracy. 


There are still lynchings in this country. They 
are of great propaganda value to militant com- 
munism. We must abolish lynching in democratic 
America. 


There is still economic injustice in this country. 
It is of enormous propaganda value to Moscow. 
We must progressively (and speedily) establish 
just economic processes. Our unions as well as our 
manufacturers’ associations stand in need of re- 
form to make the vaunted slogan, “Business for 
service,” real. Our speculative practices are still 
largely unproductive and parasitical. The actions 
of Americans making money speculating in grain 
futures in a starving world are an abomination 
in the sight of the Eternal, and they are also a 
juicy asset to international communist agitators. 
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There are still areas in this country in which 
Negroes or Indians have neither social or economic 
justice. There is (alas) unchecked anti-Semitism 
in this country. This situation is a trump card in 
the hands of the disciples of Marx. 


Our battle is assuredly against brutality and 
selfishness, and a large sector of the battle is our 
own home front. He is a foolish person who does 
not recognize that here in the United States we 
have come nearer to the ideal of democracy under 
law than anywhere else in the world except por- 
tions of the British Commonwealth. He is also 
foolish, to the point of dangerous stupidity, who 
does not recognize the unfinished business of our 
democracy and its immediate relation to the build- 
ing of world democracy. All that strengthens de- 
mocracy at home, gives courage and hope to those 
who fight for democracy abroad. Realism in the 
struggle for world peace demands victory for de- 
mocracy at home. 


THE DEPUTATION TO EUROPE 


Y the time this number of the paper reaches 

our subscribers the General Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches and the Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN LEADER will be in England conferring 
with English Universalists and other Christian Lib- 
erals. Dr. Cummins and Dr. Lalone were sent to 
Europe by the International Church Extension 
Committee to ascertain ways and means of 
strengthening Universalism in England and to 
make fraternal contact with Christian liberals in 
Holland. While they are abroad they will visit the 
work for orphans of Displaced Persons in the Am- 
erican and British zones of occupied Germany be- 
ing supported by the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee of which Dr. Lalone is Chairman. 


In addition to the official report which the dep- 
utation will eventually submit to the fellowship, 
the Editor will send on the spot reports of inform- 
ation and impressions back to the paper. 


* * * * 


DR. JOHN IN EDITORIAL CHARGE 


10 eee the absence of the Editor in Europe, 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will be in editorial 
charge of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. Our Leader 
family will be happy to read again vigorous editor- 
ials from the pen of the long-time respected active 
editor of the paper and continuing leader in our 
Zi0N. 
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FIRE! FIRE! 


HE greatest drought in thirty-eight years has 


left forests tinder dry. In New England and 
New York thousands of acres of forest lands have 
been burned. Scores of people are homeless and 
hundreds of summer cottages have been destroyed. 
Several deaths have resulted from overexertion 
fighting fires. Some of these fires no doubt were 
caused by spontaneous combustion. More of them, 
probably most of them, were the result of human 
carelessness. 


We can’t save the forests or the homes that 
are already burned. Nor can we bring back the 
lives lost. We can and we should mend our ways 
to prevent future fires. Cigarettes and cigars 
thrown from automobiles traveling through the 
country are a very definite source of fires. All un- 
tended out door fires are dangerous. Those of us 
who live in cities and villages have a very serious 
responsibility for protection of the countryside 
against fire. We picnic and play in the country. 
We drive through the countryside on pleasure bent. 
Our carelessness means loss of both property and 
life. 


This is your country. Be careful! Smudge that | 


butt! Put out that picnic fire! 


SS °K * * 


DIVIDED DUTCH FACE WORLD ON INDONESIA 


NOWING that their policy in Indonesia has 

a world spotlight on it, the Dutch people are 
troubled and divided, but appear to be holding fast 
to entrenched positions. While a determined minor- 
ity opposes imperialism and the use of armed force 
against the Indonesian people, and contends that 
greater patience could have prevented the present 
impasse, a majority feels it must support the Army. 


Some of those backing imperialism are frank. 
For example, Professor S. .Posthuma, manager of 


the Netherlands Bank, takes the view that the | 


Dutch canot afford to give up Indonesia. One-fifth 


of the Dutch people’s income, he declares, is de- | 


pendent upon the East Indies, where private 
Dutch investments amount to more than a billion 
and a half dollars, or twice the sum invested in 
America. 
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The government coalition, comprising Catholics 


and the Labor Party, rather unhappily holds firm; 
the Catholics because they cannot bear the thought 
that a free Indonesia might go socialist or commun- 
ist, the Labor party because it dare not run count- 


er to prevailing popular opinion. The Laborites, 


regretting that the use of force was not avoided. 
(W.P.) 
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‘aware of dissention in their own ranks, have little. 
to offer beyond their declaration of last August, — 


| 


Song Without Words 


Harmon M. Gehr 


URING a few days in February, 1809,. suffi- 

cient famous births occurred to provide ma- 
terial for an astrologer’s thesis. February 12, 
Charles Darwin and Abraham Lincoln were born, 
and on February 38, Felix Mendelssohn. Although 
alike in creative gifts of mind and heart, as an en- 
riched world would later acknowledge, these three 
were born under decidedly different circumstances; 
‘Lincoln into frontier conditions of poverty; Dar- 
‘win into an English middle class home of placid 
‘comfort; Mendelssohn into tremendous wealth and 
the precarious social heritage of the Jew. 


Abraham Mendelssohn was an international fin- 
ancier. Of stubborn disposition, he early deter- 
mined to become a rich man. He succeeded beyond 
‘his dreams. The great firm which bore his name 
came to rank with Rothchild or Goldschmidt as one 
of the hidden powers that stabilized many a throne 
in troubled Europe. In terms of the indulgent or 
careless parenthood that frequently accompanies 
great wealth the four Mendelssohn children should 
probably have been spoiled. But Abraham and Leah 
were strict, though loving, parents. If anything, 
they went to the opposite extreme. Each morning 
at five, for example, the children were routed from 
their beds, directly to begin their daily lessons in 
music, the classics and landscape painting. 


Soon the second child, Felix, began to show 
marked ability in making small musical composi- 
tions. For such aptitude, a benediction of stinted 
praise came from the banker, but it was not to be 
expected that composing music could ever become 
the source of independence. Abraham Mendelssohn 
did not reckon with his own brilliant ancestry. 


The grandfather of Felix, Moses Mendelssohn, 
was considered in his day to be the wisest man in 
all of Europe. In appearance, an unprepossessing 
hunchback, he nevertheless became renowned for 
his mellow wisdom and clear intelligence. Lessing’s 
comedy Nathan the Wise is in reality a portrait of 
Moses Mendelssohn. There can be little doubt that 
an element in the grandfather’s genius must have 
carried down the blood to the gifted grandson, even 
as his physical deformity was inherited by a grand- 
daughter. 
At the age of ten, the boy was leading musicians 
from the court orchestra each week through works 
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Felix Mendelssohn died one hundred years ago. (November 4, 
1847). That he was at least of second magnitude as a composer 
is enough reason to note the centenary. There are other reasons 
too: rarest of his kind, he was happy and successful during his 
own lifetime; his Jewish birth does not seem to have been a 
problem to him; he was a credit to that great but often scorned 
period, the age of Victoria. 


of the masters, and more often than not he passed 
out compositions of his own for them to play and 
applaud. It became a practice for eminent musi- 
cians visiting Berlin to head for the Mendelssohn 
home to see this lad whose ability so resembled 
the young Mozart’s. When he was twelve, he made 
his first command visit to Weimar, giving long and 
varied piano recitals to bemuse the aged Goethe. 
He was only seventeen when he composed the over- 
ture to A Midsummer Night's Dream, bewitching, 
inimitable music. 


Better perhaps, than anything ever written 
about Mendelssohn, the overture to Midsummer 
Night’s Dream exhibits the fastidiously happy and 
delicately otherworldly quality of his personality. 
Composed during the happiest time of a singularly 
happy life, when fancies ordinarily have their high- 
est flight, it reflects both the spirit of a child who 
never grew up and a man who never was naive. 
It also discloses what may be said to be Mendels- 
sohn’s weakness as a composer, his inability to 
convey a sense of the tragic. Though elsewhere 
in his music there are somber utterances and touch- 
es of the meditative, the spirit of Midsummer 
Night always hovers in the aura. It is only neces- 
sary to compare serious music by Mendelssohn: 
with serious music of Beethoven and the profound- 
difference is apparent. In this significant respect. 
Mendelssohn never reached greatness, for there is 
much more to be sung about than the joy of life. 


This failing, if it may be called such, was appar- 
ently spiritual, but even a genius cannot be blamed 
for what he is or is not. If Mendelssohn had been 
the son of a poor man, as Mozart was, or had been 
born in poverty, like Beethoven, his music might 
have gained depth. At the same time it might not 
have had its charming clarity. As it is there is cer- 
tainly nothing in Mendelssohn’s music that mocks 
human sadness, it is never cynical. As has been 
pointed out more than once, it is like the landscape 
painting that, next to composing, he liked most to 
do. If he painted the world in sound as he saw it, 
what more can be desired? And if he understood 
that world to be a happy one essentially, and made 
it so in his music, who is to deny his interpretation? 
It was his world and he made it. Happily, others 
may enjoy it too, through his music. 
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Apart from his home city, Berlin, the world 
found Mendelssohn’s music good in his own day. 
Throughout Europe he was greeted rapturously 
as pianist, conductor, composer. 

In Leipzig Mendelssohn entered the crowning 
period of his life. He became conductor at the 
famous Gewandhaus. There his position as a leader 
was justified by the magnificent orchestra he 
trained, his fame as a pianist spread, and his stand- 
ing as a composer was solidified by the Scotch 
Symphony, the Violin Concerto, the oratorio Elijah 
and the incidental music for Midsummer Night's 
Dream, as well as by numerous other works. There 
he made his idyllic marriage and his children were 
born. He died in Leipsig in his thirty-ninth year, 
rich in honors and public affection. 


It 

During the Nazi regime the music of Mendels- 
sohn was proscribed in Germany. He was a Jew, 
it was said. How that would have startled Abraham 
and Leah Mendelssohn. They did their utmost to 
make their children Christians; they even changed 
the family name and underwent the rites of con- 
version themselves. But, as any Nazi would point 
out, being a Jew is as much a matter of race as it 
is of religion, and race cannot be changed at the 
baptismal font. And Abraham and Leah would 
have had to agree, for actually theirs was a conver- 
sion of convenience rather than conviction. Indeed, 
they do not seem to have had formal religious con- 
victions at all. 

Abraham Mendelssohn knew that he was looked 
upon patronizingly because he was Jewish at the 
same time he was upheld in the community as a 
financier and philanthropist. This discrepancy was 
hard for him to understand, but it was even harder 
to listen to his wife’s frequent reminders that 
their background was not good for the future of 
their gifted children. Moreover, his bachelor broth- 
er-in-law, the consul-general in Rome, had been con- 
verted and taken the name of Bartholdy, and he 
wanted his new name continued by posterity. Then, 
as now, the threatening cloud of anti-Semitism 
lowered over the Jews. In Berlin, regardless of 
their standing, Jews were subject to legal eviction 
upon a twenty-four hour notice. Many underwent 
conversion for the legal protection it afforded. Ab- 
raham had always kept his holdings in liquid form 
and his home unostentatious. 

For such reasons the young Felix first, followed 
later by all the members of the family, went to the 
Protestant church to be sprinkled with holy water. 
Yet one wonders if it was so drastic a step after 
all. Despite the fervor of ancestors on both sides 
of the house there had never been more than a 
perfunctory observance of Judaism in the Mendels- 
sohn home. It was a thoroughly German and Pro- 
testant society; Jewish lore was taught the child- 
ren but it was not more meaningful to them than 
their excellent knowledge of the classics. Immense 
wealth made it desirable to assume the protective 
coloration of the surroundings. Could being blessed 
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with holy water seem like a very high price? In 
any case it does not seem to have made any of the 
Mendelssohns more religious in a formal sense. 
So, before he reached years of discretion, Felix 
Mendelssohn, the Jew, became Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, the Christian. It seems to have made 
little difference to him. He went on as before, com- 
pletely absorbed in his music. Contemplating his 
purity and single-mindedness may it not be said 
that he was worshiping a Being more universal 
than either the God of the Jews or the God of the 
Christians? His God spoke in sound that all could 
understand, if they had ears to hear, and it was 
these sounds he sought to render—not in a Jewish 
manner, or a Christian manner, but in the manner 
of one who spoke as a prophet in his own right. 
When he was a child he had seen the score of 
Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion, rescued from a 
cheese-monger who had bought it for wrapping 
paper. From that time, though Bach was largely 
unknown, the great musician became one of Men- 
delssohn’s revered ideals. Using Bach as his model 
and fighting a winning battle for his recognition, 
Mendelssohn unconsciously took in as well some- 
thing of the broad religious vision of the master | 
and translated it into his own musical and spiritual | 
idiom. Revelation is greater than one book or one 
time, and the most deeply religious are not neces- 
sarily of a religion. | 


eee 
A prevalent modern literary affectedness is that | 
a life of security, even if blessed with a happy | 
genius, is necessarily rather insipid. Success story, : 
so what? In the instance of Mendelssohn the music 
belies the fiction. There would not be so much of | 
vitality in this music if an intelligent and brave 
spirit had not made it. Perhaps unknown to him- 
self, Mendelssohn departed from the school of 
Bach, Mozart, even his beloved Beethoven, and was | 
true to himself. The result is that today he is | 
known as the first of the Romanticists. 
The manner in which the English welcomed | 
Mendelssohn is an indication of this development. 
Ten times he visited England, the tenth during the | 
last year of his life when he was physically and | 
nervously exhausted, but each time he stirred up| 
unparalleled enthusiasm as much for himself as 
for his music. This was not only because England 
had no outstanding contemporary music or mu-| 
sicians but because the spirit of the Romantic era, 
roughly contemporary with the more superficial. 
phenomenon known as Victorianism, was alive in 
the land. Soon it made itself felt in a blaze of lit-. 
erary creativeness which still feeds the soul of’ 
man, but before that it had recognized in Mendels-. 
sohn the musical prophet of a better day. 
After a performance of the Hlijah, conducted. 


_by the composer, the Prince Consort sent the mu-- 


sician these words: “To the noble artist who, when. 
surrounded by the Baal-worship of the false, has,. 
like a Second Elijah, employed his genius and his: 
skill in the service of the true; who has weaned! 
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our ears from the senseless confusion of mere 
sound, and won them to the comprehension of all 
that is harmonious and pure... ” 

Victorian no doubt, but there was also gold in 
those brown decades. The Romantic movement in 
music as well as literature, discovered the gold, and 
the present age is immeasurably richer because 
of it even if the debt is frequently denied. It em- 
bodied the essence of what the human spirit still 
| seeks, longingly and blindly. For truth, beauty 
and goodness do not forsake man and are not for- 
saken. 


The music of Mendelssohn still assures men 
that these things are real. Whether he was a Jew 
or a Christian is not of importance. He spoke a 
lofty though winning language of the soul, and even 
as multitudes were won by it during his own life- 
time we are still won. 


Much of the material for this article is from 
Mendelssohn's “A Second Elijah” by Schima Kauf- 


In Honored Graves and In 


Lands They Liberated 


Norma Goodwin 


my) TTENTION: Please read carefully. What 

you do with the contents of this envelope 
will decide the final resting place of your loved one 
who died overseas during World War II.” 


These words are familiar to all next of kin who 
are now being asked by the War Department to 
make the decision concerning disposition of the 
war dead. Four options are given. The remains may 
be interred in a permanent American Military 
' Cemetery overseas, returned to the United States 
for burial in a private cemetery, shipped to a for- 
eign country if the homeland is not the United 
| States, or finally the remains may be returned to 
_ the United States for interment in a national cem- 
etery. 

Little information of any kind is given to assist 
the relatives in making a wise and sensible choice. 
Without knowledge of the surroundings and care 
of cemeteries overseas many people are making the 
decision on the emotional grounds of “‘Bring the 
boys home.” 


Most Americans are unwilling to state any opin- 
ion on the subject, feeling the choice should be left 
entirely to those who have suffered the loss. In 
the words of President Truman, “In deep and ever- 
lasting appreciation of the heroic efforts of those 
who, in keeping their country free, made the su- 
preme sacrifice in World War I1—the entire Nation 
has been dedicated to disposing of the mortal re- 
mains of those honored dead, in a manner con- 
sistent with the wishes of their next of kir.’’ The 
War Department, too, has bent over backward in 
an attempt to exert no influence on the next of 
kin, leaving the relatives with little concrete in- 
formation on which to base their final decision. 


Photographs and descriptive material on the 
various cemeteries published by the American 
Graves Registration Command are available at the 
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cemeteries but have not been sent to the families 
where they are most needed and most appreciated. 


The information that I was able to send my fam- 
ily after visiting my brother’s grave in the Hamm 
Cemetery near the city of Luxembourg may be of 
interest and assistance to others considering the 
difficult question of repatriaton. The cemetery in 
Hamm is the most beautiful I have ever seen. The 
straight white crosses and stars are carefully set 
in the broad expanse of green lawn, broken at in- 
tervals by gravel paths and colorful flower gardens. 
The American flag flies at one end, for as with all 
the cemeteries, the land has been leased to the 
United States for as long as it is needed. 


No Americans were allowed to remain buried 
in enemy soil. In the European area they have been 
removed to thirty-eight temporary cemeteries in 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, England, Ire- 
land, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Sweden, and the 
Azores. As soon as the repatriation program is 
completed, the dead remaining in Europe will rest 
in permanent cemeteries selected from these thirty- 


Hamm Cemetery, Luxembourg 
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eight, under the constant supervision and care of 
the American Graves Registration Command. 


Of the fourteen next of kin who have visited 
Hamm and signed the special register not one has 
wanted to disturb the serenity and tranquil beauty 
by having the bodies disinterred. They have de- 
cided as have Mrs. George S. Patton, Jr., and Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr., to leave their men there 
in the peaceful countryside. 

And not only does the Army provide for the 
care, but the people of Luxembourg have “adopted” 
the graves and make frequent visits to the ceme- 
tery. It is the same all over Europe. Each Sunday 
the cemeteries are alive with people of nearby 
villages bringing flowers and prayers for their 
American friends. 

While in Luxembourg I was entertained by 
the people who have adopted my brother’s grave. 
1 talked with them about the repatriation pro- 
gram and they cannot understand it. This is their 
thought. “Your soldiers are dead. Taking tthem 
home will mean only another emotional strain for 
your families. They have been buried in a beautiful 
cemetery where the graves are well cared for and 
constantly visited by tthe people of Luxembourg 
who will ever be grateful to the men who liberated 
them from German occupation and all its agonies.”’ 


Can anyone explain to the people of Europe 
who are shorter than ever on food and will be even 


more severely rationed because of the extreme 
drought this summer, the sense of spending what 
is calculated as a minimum of eight hundred dollars 
for each body returned to the United States? The 
impression this could create of an extravagant 
nation interested only in itself and fearful of leav- 
ing its sons even on friendly “foreign” soil is ap- 
pauling. To them it may seem as a display of lack 


of trust in them in caring for the memory of men 


to who they have even more reason to be grateful 
than have we. 


On the other hand, if we are willing to share our 


loss with them, to correspond, and exchange photo- 
graphs, we have one of the strongest bases for 


building international friendship. For the sake of 


the peace of the world that friendship is needed far 


more than any personal satisfaction the next of 
kin might receive from having the bodies returned. | 


If a place of remembrance is what is desired, 
erect a marker in the family lot, but leave the Eu- 
ropean cemeteries undisturbed. Then the two hun- 
dred and forty million dollars necessary to bring 
back the nearly three hundred thousand war dead 
could be used to keep the living alive by sending 
food to Europe this fall. 

As religious liberals we are fortunate in being 
able to consider the question of repatriation of 
our war dead soberly and intelligently without 
superstition or hysteria and reach a decision that 
will stand the test of time and our own conscience. 


New Board of Trustees Meets and 
Plans an Enlarged Program 


Mary Slaughter Scott 


HE Board of Trustees of the Universalist 

Church of America meeting in Boston on Octo- 
ber 20 and 21 made plans for the most ambitious 
routine program in the history of our church. 

The new poster for the Unified Appeal, dis- 
played at the meeting, carried the caption : “$75,600 
A Whale of a Job! Together We Can Do It.” The 
largest budget in the history of the Universalist 
Church was adopted, and a program outlined which 
may become the most forward-looking in the de- 
velopment of the church. To both program and 
budget the caption “one whale of a job” applies 
with equal appropriateness. 

The two days session encompassed an amazing 
amount of business: reports of officers and com- 
mittees, the selection of the personnel of thirty- 
committees and special commissions; consideration 
of resolutions and recommendations referred by 
the General Assembly; financial reports, and the 
consideration of the budget; and despite all of 
these a large amount of time devoted to discussion 
“for the good of the order.” 

The new president, Harold 8. Latham, is an ex- 
cellent and alert presiding officer. Members present 
included: Rev. Donald Evans of Ohio, Paul Her- 
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schel of Illinois, Dr. Benjamin Hersey and Dr. 
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Fred Leining of New York, Clement Robinson of} 


Maine, Samuel Parker and Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott 


ot Massachusetts, and Dr. Gustave Ulrich of Rhode 
Island. Dr. Stanley Manning of Illinois and Mrs. 


Ezra Wood of Connecticut were unable to be pres} 
ent. Ingham Bicknell, The Universalist Church of! 
America treasurer, Esther Richardson, the secre-| 


tary, and Dr. Robert Cummins, the General Super- 
intendent were present. 


Upon recommendation by the Central Planning} 
Council, the trustees selected the new Board of Ed-} 
ucation. As soon as committee acceptances are re-: 


ceived the Board will begin the practical creation 
of the new Department of Education. 

A Church Building and Loan Fund was created 
from special funds now available, to be added to 
from time to time from unrestricted legacies tha 
may hereinafter be received. The Finance Com 
mittee was authorized to establish such rules i 


- connection with the management of this new fun 


as may be deemed wise. 


The new Pension Plan for Ministers was auth 


orized and the committee instructed to act imme 
diately to enroll eligible ministers before January 
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1948 at which time rates will increase. Denomin- 
ational pension payments were increased to one 
hundred dollars a quarter beginning December 31. 
The discussion of recommendation fourteen—di- 
| recting that urgent appeals be made to states 
having Convention pension funds to co-operate 
with The Universalist Church of America to in- 
crease pension payments to all ministers, brought 
forth much discussion. Dr. Cummins cited the 
splendid co-operation manifested by Connecticut, 
and the fact that Massachusetts contributes fif- 
teen hundred dollars from its pension funds. Dr. 
Fred C. Leining and Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
speaking for the New York State Board, expressed 
a feeling that New York was not yet ready to 
co-operate. 

The General Superintendent presented possible 
new developments under the Five Year Plan, and 
also a report of the new European relief projects. 
The program of the Town and Country Life Com- 
mittee was recommended to the Five Year Pro- 
gram for inclusion in its financial support, with 
the feeling that our rural church program must 
be strengthened. 

Lively discussion of the need for Theological 
schools, to give ministers practical training, fea- 


tured one session. At another the report of the 
Washington National Memorial Church was pre- 
sented, with discussion centering around the pres- 
ent program and the special needs of a liberal 
church in the nation’s capital. The report was re- 
ferred to a committee already appointed to ‘repre- 
sent the Board in its relations with the Washington 
church. 


The budget adopted totaled $103,482.21, the 
greater part to be raised through the Unified Ap- 
peal. The Service Committee projects, the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Pension payments are 
the outstanding advance items. The funds for the 
Five Year Program and for the International 
Church Extension Board are separate. 


When the General Superintendent was asked, 
“Shall we advertise the amount of the budget?’ 
His reply was, ‘We must shout it from the house 
tops!’ His ig the responsibility for directing the 
Unified Appeal; ours, as individual Universalists, 
the privilege of promoting, through our personal 
and church gifts, the program of our church. It is 
the hope of the Board of Trustees that leaders and 
people will be united in carrying through “one 
whale of a job.” 


The Faith of a Universalist 


V. The God We Believe In 


Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 


HIS “liberalism” of which we are a part is 

not a set of beliefs, but an attitude—a way of 
life by which we live and have fellowship with 
those around us. I have described this attitude in 
detail, because it is basic to the faith of all liberals. 
Without this attitude there can be no “liberalism.” 
When we choose to set ourselves and our own 
thoughts as the supreme examples of the “liberal 
way,” and claim that all who disagree with us are 
“false prophets” who have led people astray from 
the “true gospel,” we are adopting the attitude of 
orthodoxy, and sometimes the method of author- 
itarianism, particularly if we seek to push our 
ideas on others, claiming to be infallible interpre- 
ters of the truth. 


The “liberal” attitude is one of the things which 
sets us apart from the traditional stream of Chris- 
tianity. In our democratic life, our freedom, our 
attitude toward man and truth, we have a faith 
which is completely foreign to those churches of 
orthodoxy which choose to give their own inter- 
pretations the authority of God and condemn all 
others as false delusions of the human mind which 
can only lead to destruction. 


There is, however, another aspect of our faith 
which sets us apart from the main stream of 
Christian thought; our conviction that the char- 
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acter of God is all-conquering Love, that no soul 
can everlastingly revolt from Him, but must at 
last be won. “Apart from this,” one friend writes, 
“T do not see what conviction or contribution we 
have to make to the Christian enterprise that is 
singularly unique.” 

A member of another church once said to me, 
“The only difference between us is that you say 
that all men will know God and I hope so.” But, 
therein lies a vast difference which is only ex- 
plained by the faith which one has in a God who 
is sovereign enough to finally win all by the power 
of his love. One questions; the other affirms. One 
has doubts in his mind as to whether or not God 
is supreme in the world here or hereafter; the 
other affirms that God cannot be defeated. 

Our faith points to the power of the love which 
is working in and around us, lifting us from the 
brute-ways of the ancient past to loving co-opera- 
tion. Some express that idea in their supreme faith 
in the Universal laws which work for Good. They 
see a power in the Universe which constantly 
makes certain results inevitable when previous 
conditions are fulfilled. This is a lawful universe. 
There are no magical formulas through which our 
misdeeds can be forgiven and our souls washed 
whiter than snow. There is no salvation from mis- 
deeds aside from that which we make ourselves 
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as we endeavor to overcome evil which we have 
produced; overcome it by the actual performance 
of truth and goodness and love. 

There really isn’t much difference between these 
two thoughts. They tie together in their essence. 


Both recognize the Supreme Power as working for- 


God through the expression of love. 

Furthermore, they both call for a personal com- 
mitment through which the effect of a man’s faith 
is much more important than the manner in which 
he interprets it. To some, it means bringing oneself 
to the conviction that we must, as individuals, live 
in strict obedience to the laws of the Universe to 
the end that the Divine Community may be estab- 
lished in and through us. To others, it means that 
we must personally commit ourselves to act as 
agencies through which the Love of the Sovereign 
God flows into the hearts of others—to wipe out 
the hatred, prejudice, suspicion and _ selfishness 
which fill our world—and to lay the foundations 
of what we have traditionally called the Kingdom 
ot God. 

You may wonder why I have not discussed at 
length strictly theological terms such as Unitarian- 
ism and Trinitarianism, Humanism and Theism, 
Jesus or the Christ, and such. The reason is that I 
believe these are not essentials of our faith. There 


are good Universalists of each persuasion. There 
is something deeper to our faith than our inter- 
pretation of theology. There is a spirit which is 
expressed in our Democracy, our Freedom, our — 
attitude toward Man and Truth and our supreme 
Optimism in the character of God as Eternal and 
All-Conquering Love which can unite all men of 
all time, all classes, all races, all creeds—a faith 
which we call Universalism. That spirit is the su- 
preme test to which all must bow. If we deny De- 
mocracy or Freedom—if we deny the value of man 
or the Truth—if we deny the power of love then 
and then only do we deny the faith. 


But here, also, lies a challenge. It is one thing | 
to pay lip service to these fundamentals, but yet | 
another to. put them into practice. Here is the su- 
preme commitment. The faith lives only through | 
those who will exemplify its highest ideals in their — 
lives and teach them to others—by answering the | 
erying needs of a world in distress. That is the 
greatest commitment possible. Where others divide, 
it unites. Where others question, it is positive. | 
Where others dictate, it reasons. Above all it says 
that out of what we now have there can evolve the 
Supreme Good, if man will live in terms of ethical | 
good will. | 


Cambridge Church Anniversary | 
Recalls Famous Men and Events 


HE First Universalist Society of Cambridge, 

Massachusetts, created through the efforts of 
an early apostle of the liberal faith, Hosea Ballou, 
celebrated the one hundred and twenty- fifth year 
of its existence last month. 

The occasion was marked by two anniversary 
services, Oct. 5 and 12, and a festive anniversary 
banquet. The Rev. Arthur E. Wilson of Biddeford, 
Me., minister of the Cambridge church from 1915- 
1922, was preacher for a communion service the 
first Sunday of the celebration. The observance 
was closed the following Sunday with a sermon by 
the Rev. Clinton L. Scott, D. D., Superintendent of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

The big social event was the Oct. 8 banquet at 
which Dr. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse, N. Y., 
State Superintendent of the New York Univer- 
salist Convention, was guest speaker. Dr. George 
E. Huntley, served as toastmaster. 

Among the invited guests were Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, Dean Emeritus of the Crane School 
of Religion, Tufts College, and Mrs. Skinner; Mrs. 
Mollie A. Raspe, wife of the late Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe; Dr. and Mrs. Scott; Dr. and Mrs. Huntley; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson; Samuel F. Parker, President 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, and 
Mrs. Parker; Dr. and Mrs. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts 
College; Dr. Flint M. Bissell, minister of the Grove 
Hall Universalist Church in Dorchester, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor A. Friend of Melrose. 
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| 
A gift of the parish of new landscaping for the | 
foreground of the church and redecoration of the | 
church parlor were features of preparation for the | 
celebration. | 
| 

| 

| 


The present minister, the Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton, is the fourteenth in the line of clergymen 
who have preached the liberal faith at the First 
Universalist Church of Cambridge. 


In 1822, a nucleus of thirty-three men and | 
women founded the First Universalist Society, an 
outgrowth of occasional services led by Hosea Bal- 
lou and other pioneers in liberalism in a little 
schoolhouse in the part of Cambridge then known 
as Cambridgeport. The original meetinghouse was | 
erected at Lafayette Square, about a quarter-mile 
distance from its present location on Inman Street. | 


Assuming his preaching duties at the age of 23, 
the first pastor was the Rev. Thomas Whittemore, | 
referred to by friends as the “Christian Warrior.” 
Several years ago an historical letter, written by 
Thomas Jefferson from his home in Monticello, 
Va., was uncovered in a trunk in the basement of 
the Tufts College Library. The letter was addressed 
to the young clergyman at “Cambridgeport near 
Boston” June 5, 1822, soon after Whittemore had | 
accepted the new pastorate. In it Jefferson deplores | 
prevalent jealousies and hatreds among members _ 
cf different religious sects, but, with apology, de- | 
clines to take sides in the controversy. 
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A chronicler of the times, describing the orig- 
inal church, said: “It must have been a conspic- 
uous object, looking down the street on the eventful 
occasion of Lafayette’s visit to Cambridge in 1824. 
It was then the most prominent feature ... . be- 
tween Central Square and the old West Boston 
bridge.” (now Longfellow bridge.) 

Overhauled and remodeled several times, the 
present structure is an elaboration of the original 
humble meetinghouse. The Universalist Society has 
laid a cornerstone three times—first in 1822, for 
the original church; then in 1858, when the same 
building was entirely renovated, and again in 1888 
. when the building was removed on rollers to its 


present site, where once more it was enlarged 
and remodeled. That first meeting house, changed 
beyond recognition, forms the main structure of 
the present church. 


The old church bell, familiar to residents of 
Cambridge for over a century, served several pur- 
poses. It not only summoned Universalists to 
church, but it sounded the time at noon and at 9 
P. M. every day and clanged the alarm of many a 
fire. The bell, which weighed one ton, served faith- 
fully until the time of the first big hurricane which 
badly twisted the steeple. The bell was removed 
with the damaged steeple. 


American Ideas About Europe 


Devere Allen 


American ideas about Europe are no more fantastic than those held about the 


Western Hemisphere by countless Europeans. But they are more important at 
this juncture, and some of them need correction. From a reading of the American 
press, and from talks with many travelers just come from North and South Am- 
erica to Europe, pet notions seem to emerge which are probably not uncommon. 


OW easy it is to comprehend, from the van- 
tage point of the New World, the complicated 
_ problems that so often vex the best European ex- 
perts! Typical, perhaps, is the wiseacre who fixes 
you with gleaming eye and pointing finger, and 
explains why France is short of bread. ‘The peas- 
ants could get a-higher price for maize than for 
wheat,” he declaims, ‘and so they just fed their 
wheat to the pigs.’ There is sometimes a bit of 
truth in such facile ‘inside’ explanations. But 
what the glib analyst usually overlooks has far 
more to do with the diet in all western Europe. 
It is not only a record drought after a destructive 
winter that’s the difficulty; not only the lack of 
fertilizers that used to come from Germany. There 
are more mouths to feed. How many Americans 
realize that, due to refugee migrations and enforced 
shifts of population, western Europe now has a 
nine per cent larger population than before the 
war? 

One common belief seems to be that EKuropeans 
are hopelessly bent on self-destruction, anyway. 
Joseph Evans, Jr., writing in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, wonders if ‘anything we can do, or anything 
that Europe with our help can do, can save Ku- 
rope.” Even John Foster Dulles, in a recent letter 
to the Observer, of London, declared: “If in fact 
European statesmanship now rises to a new level, 
primarily economic but involving peaceful fellow- 
ship as a by-product, the American people can be 
counted on to help. I doubt if they will go on for 
long subsidizing the repetition of past follies.” 

The central view of such critics is that Europe’s 
troubles are its own fault. As an American, I wish 
I might believe this comforting thesis. But a lot 
of Europe’s present headaches can be traced 
straight back to American bad judgment and Am- 
 erican errors of foreign policy. You may not enjoy 
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facing it, but the fact is that nothing is so much 
to blame for the European crisis (leaving aside 
just now the east-west conflict) as the industrial 
vacuum in Germany. And the reason for that vac- 
uum lies partly in two cruelly fallacious policies, 
one which ruled during the war, another which 
dominated Washington in the early post-war per- 
iod. The first was the “unconditional surrender” 
slogan, which made it impossible to promote an 
acceptance of surrender by anti-Hitler elements 
now proved to have existed; “‘unconditional -sur- 
render” turned Germany into a rubble-filled waste- 
land. The other was the Morgenthau Plan, belated- 
ly junked, which was never a real plan but a mad 
spleen dressed up in morning pants and a diplo- 
matic top hat. 

A further delusion is that Europeans, while 
begging for aid, are stubbornly insistent in car- 
rying out dangerous, weakening, radical, Socialis- 
tic theories of government. This at a time when 
all good Americans know, according to a Washing- 
ton editor, that “Capitalism, for all its faults, gets 
the most results.’ The defect in this reasoning is 
that Europeans aren’t going Socialist chiefly as a 
result of propaganda, but from necessity. It is 
true, of course, that large sections of Europe were 
heading toward Socialism even before the war; but 
it is also true that, wherever they have begun to 
socialize industry since the end of the war, they 
have been carrying out such programs with the 
support of millions who were previously more 
conservative, and for whom the old influences have 
lost validity. The tangible structure of capitalism 
was all but obliterated by the war, and most Euro- 
peans felt it necessary to press on toward some- 
thing different. For them, the supposed advantages 
of “free enterprise,” at least in Europe, could hard- 
ly have been seen with a Mt. Wilson telescope, and 
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American faith in unrestricted competition ap- 
peared like a moth-eaten dodo in a burned-out mu- 
seum. A case in point is Mr. Churchill, whose thun- 
derings before the recent British by-election were 
taken seriously in the U.S.A., but fell on deaf ears 
in Britain. 

Resentment in America over Europe’s unwill- 
ingness to follow the American formula is matched 
by Europe’s resentment over attempts to use dollar 
power to impose on their lives an impossible pat- 
tern. Both sides could wisely drop the “It’s all 
your fault”? argument; each could wisely desist 
from lecturing the other. In any case, measures 
for relief and reconstruction should be taken with- 
cut regard for political views, which are, in this 
emergency, comparatively irrelevant. 

A common accusaton in the United States, ap- 
parently, is that the 16-nation conference which 
worked out the needs of West Europe for the 
Marshall Plan produced nothing but a “shopping 
list?’ outlining what those countries would like to 
receive from Santa Claus. Though the cost to Am- 
erica should certainly not be minimized, nor the 
sacrifices be ignored, there is much evidence that 
the original estimate, since pared down to suit 
American opinion, was an honest one. In drawing 
it up, the sixteen countries came closer to genuine 
co-operation, and made more concessions for the 
general good, than would have been remotely pos- 
sible twenty years ago in a period of far less strain. 


Americans should not forget that a lot of their 
fellow-countrymen are running around Europe 


these days, not to discover how relief may best be | 


granted, but with a very different perspective. The 
moment aid was pledged to Turkey under the Tru- 
man Doctrine, a flock of go-getting businessmen 
went into that country and demanded that the 
Turkish government abandon state control of in- 
vestment and profits, oftentimes insisting on priv- 
ileges denied to firms from other countries. In 
Belgium, one U. S. concern invaded the country 
with free chewing gum, distributed wholesale to 
build up a national habit on the strength of G. I. 
missionary work. Hence on Brussels street corn- 
ers there stands a somewhat unsuccessful outpost 
of American culture, in the person of a vendor 
wistfully crying, “Chimmy gum! American chim- 
my gum!” 


Europe’s notions about America might also be 
criticized, and could make hilarious copy. But the 
attitudes now being shaped in the Western Hem- 
isphere are of crucial world importance. If this 
present discussion seems one-sided, or if it has 
pilloried some of the reader’s own convictions, the 
writer puts it forward in the spirit of a certain 
Paris paper. Over a regular department of news 
and views appearing in Paysage, the editor pru- 
dently uses the standing title: “C’est peutetre vrai” 


—Perhaps it’s true. 


Concerning Universalists 


William E. Gilroy 


HE day after I received the invitation to write 

this article I was in Tarpon Springs, in Flor- 
ida, where in the Universalist Church of the Good 
Shepherd are housed the beautiful and inspiring 
religious paintings of the late George Innes, Jr. It 
is the second time I have visited that shrine, and 
it is worth any traveler’s while to go miles out of 
his way if necessary, as I did, to spend an hour in 
that place where the soul and hand of a great art- 
ist have left a noble heritage of beauty and holiness. 

My reference to the matter here is more than 
casual. Among some of the sternly Calvinistic there 
has been a tendency to think of Universalists as 
somewhat spiritually lax, and of Universalism as 
among what an Episcopalian fellow-traveler, in 
Colorado, once called “easy” religions. My fellow- 
traveler on that occasion was referring specifically 
to Methodists, and I was startled when I remem- 
bered that in the strict and exacting discipline and 
practice of my early Methodist home that appraisal 
was precisely reversed, and my parents were wont 
tc regard their Episcopalian neighbors as lax and 
worldly. It all goes to show how seriously we may 
misunderstand and misinterpret what the es- 
sential meaning and emphasis of our neighbor’s 
faith may be to him. 
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It was not by chance that in the emotional re- 
ligious experience that stimulated his creative art 
George Innes joined a Universalist church, and be- 
queathed his paintings to the little church, physic- 
ally hardly adequate for their setting, but symbol- 
ically adequate as typifying the nature and quality 
of the Artist’s religious belief. Light and leader- 
ship, and the ultimate triumph of good over evil, 
are the underlying themes depicted in these mas- 
terful creations of technique and color. One stands 


not only in the presence of great paintings, but in 


communion with a soul whose faith and vision were 
sublime; and I can think of nothing that would 
more readily dispose of mistaken notions of Uni- 


versalism, if they existed in the mind of any trav- | 


eler, than a visit to that shrine. 


| 
| 
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There are other shrines of Universalism that. 


are equally impressive in their spiritual quality; 
and the greatest of these is associated with the very 
beginning of the Universalist churches in this 
country. It is doubtful whether in all church his- 


story than that of the coming of John Murray. 
often called the “founder” of the Universalist body 
in America, from England to the New Jersey shore, 
in 1770, a Jonah-like traveler, fleeing from his re- 
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tory there is a more remarkable, or more romantic, | 


sponsibilities, seeking only rest and peace from his 
troubles and his spiritual vagaries, and finding 
‘there in the woods a church already awaiting him 
in as strange and unexpected a situation as one 
could well imagine. 

The details of that story, amply verified, leave 
one only the alternative of accepting them as almost 
incredible coincidence, or regarding them as very 

exact evidences of Providential guidance. 


% II 


To think of Murray as the founder of Univer- 
salism would, of course, be contrary to fact. In the 
excellent account of Universalism in vol. 10 of “The 
American Church History Series” it is made clear 
that Universalist conceptions are almost as old as 
Christianity itself, and have been held widely by 
many who have retained their denominational con- 
nections in non-Universalist bodies. Nor can Mur- 
ray with strict accuracy be regarded as the ‘“‘found- 
er’ of the Universalist denomination in this coun- 
try, a distinction commonly accorded him. At the 
time of Murray’s coming and activities there was 
an upsurge of Universalist sentiment in various 
places, and under various leaders, so that the Uni- 
versalist fellowship as an official body may be said 
tc have a number of founders. Murray’s distinction 
as a founder, and the foremost place accorded him. 
arise from three factors: the Potter church to 
which he came may be regarded as the first Univer- 
salist church in America; the church to which he 
ministered in Gloucester was the first officially or- 
ganized as a Universalist church; and Murray’s 
outstanding activity as the chief apostle of the 
movement gave him, as I have suggested, a Wesley- 
like place and influence. 

Murray’s much-traveled and restless life ended 
in some years of paralysis, and in some unhappi- 
ness as, a strong Trinitarian himself, he witnessed 
the Unitarian elements developing in the Univer- 
salist body, under the influence and leadership of 
Hosea Ballou. Almost from the beginning, and to 
the present day, both Trinitarians and Unitarians 
have been in the Universalist fellowship, but there 
has been little, if any, disposition to unite offically 
with the Unitarian denomination, and the emphasis 
has been upon the dominant, cohesive principle of 
Universalism. 

Tip ett 


Ever since the Omaha Council, in 1927, our 
Congregational fellowship has been on record as 
favorable toward affiliation with the Universalist 
fellowship. That nothing came of the friendly ap- 
proaches at that time was due to the action of the 
Unitarian headquarters in Boston, and my friendly 
attitude toward my Unitarian neighbors on Beacon 
Hill has never prevented my feeling that they 
played an unworthy, dog-in-the-manger policy in 
that situation. With over a century to seek union 
with the Universalists, in which so far as I know 
they had made no serious approach, official Uni- 
tarianism suddenly became very active when it 
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appeared that there was some likelihood of affilia- 
tion between the Unitarians and ourselves. The 
effect of their action was to create a diversion that 
upset any plans that were in formulation, and nul- 
lified any action taken at Omaha. Yet no drawing 
together of Unitarians and Universalists resulted, 
and after nineteen years the two left-wing bodies, 
so far as I can observe, are as far apart as they 
ever were. 

For several years I sat with the late Bishop 
Fred Fisher, of the Methodist Church, on the com- 
mittee seeking to establish a liberal Christian fel- 
lowship that would cross denominational lines. De- 
spite some interesting meetings the movement came 
to nothing, and the rock on which it split was some 
undefinable, but very real, and apparently psycho- 
logical, barrier between the professedly ultra-lib- 
eral groups, from whom the most might have been 
expected. 

The fact is that in the whole range of denom- 
inations today the Universalists and the Congre- 
gational Christians are most akin. The Universalist 
churches are completely Congregational in polity, 
and the temper and spirit of their fellowship, as I 
have observed it in close and rather extensive con- 
tacts, is much like our own. Similar freedom has 
produced a variety of opinions and convictions, 
much like that in our free fellowship, but the bond 
of unity is strong. THE CHRISTAN LEADER, the offi- 
cial organ of the Universalist body, is now edited 
at Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, having moved in from next door about the 
time that Advance moved to New York. Its pres- 
ent editor is Dr. Emerson Lalone, long associa- 
ted with his predecessor, Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., whose twenty-odd years of editing almost co- 
incided with my own years on The Congregational- 
ist and Advance. The LEADER through these years 
has had a large Congregational constituency, both 
in readers and contributors. For some years Dr. 
van Schaick has had dual fellowship, being a mem- 
ber of the Suffolk West (Congregational) Associa- . 
tion. It was significant of his spirit when the paper 
changed its name some years ago from The Univer- 
salist Leader to THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. No denom- 
ination could cireumscribe a man like van Schaick, 
and though the change was resented by some, and 
Dr. van Schaick has been frequently under fire for 
his Christian eclecticism, I believe that he repre- 
sents the predominant spirit and trend among the 
Universalists today. 

IV 


I do not know what the disposition of the Uni- 
versalist body toward affiliation, or union, with us 
may be today, but if a practical movement to revive 
the project were made, a strong argument for it 
would be the fact that there are among our million 
or more Congregational Christians today probably 
more members who hold essentially Universalist 
views than there are members in the entire official 
Universalist denomination. I state this the more 
readily as I myself am not of the number. My wish 
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psychology inclines me strongly toward Universal- 
ism. With all my heart I long to believe, with Ten- 
nyson, that: 

“". . somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain.” 


That is a noble faith, easiest, perhaps, for those 
with a strongly Calvinistic background; for it is 
the logic of Calvinism in its doctrine of divine sov- 
ereignty, if you postulate a God of love, and not 
the sort of God that led the late “J.B.”, famous 
journalist of “The Christian World,” once to say 
that it sometimes looked as if the church through 
the ages had been running two devils, the one only 
a little better than the other. 


Universalism, I say, is a noble faith; but my 
own backgrounds are not Calvinistic. I am im- 
pressed with the fact that there is a real loss in the 
universe through sin and the-fiendishness of man, 
no matter what may happen in the ultimate goal, 
which I do believe will be the triumph of good. Per- 
haps these views, or moods, are not irreconcilable. 
It was an essential Universalist, Charles Kingsley, 
who put into the lips of the character, Sandy Mac- 
kape, in ‘Alton Locke,” as he surveyed the havoc of 
his social environment, the memorable words: 
“Harlots frae the breast, drunkards frae the womb! 
Methinks John Calvin had an inkling o’ the truth, 

_wi’ his deevil’s reprobation doctrine.” 


A Roman Catholic friend some time ago ex- 
pressed to me the view that this present world is 
hell. The sun is shining, the trees are budding, a 
golden sheen is upon the willows, and the earth is 
clothed with what led Goethe to call Nature the 
living garment of God. I cannot believe that this 
world is hell; but there is a hell ir it that has ter- 
rible reality. 


But, whatever my own inhibitions, I have wel- 
comed, and I welcome, the fullest comity and fellow- 
ship with those who hold to all that belief toward 
which my wish psychology inclines me; and if closer 
relations should ever come to pass between our two 
“denominations” (we are actually both only free 
fellowships of independent churches), I could only 
wish that the resulting fellowship would be as prof- 
itable and delightful as mine has been with my Uni- 
versalist neighbors on Beacon Hill for over twenty 
years. 
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Juliana of the | | 


j 
} 


Netherlands: A Sidelight | 


UEEN Wilhelmina held the affection of the 

Dutch people largely by her democratic wav 
Notwithstanding a strong will and a surprisin 
grasp of public affairs for a modern monarch. 
she has always gone about freely with mi 
mum: of protection and-ostentation. On the canals 
in winter it has been her custom to join in witht 
the skating crowds, like a simple, if patriarchal, 
mother. The same quality is one of the assets of hert 


daughter Juliana, now become Regent. 


A sidelight on Juliana’s outlook is revealed by? 
her reaction to the problem of her children’s ed~ 
ucation. Instead of sending the young princesses to 
a conventional school for the rich, she entered them! 
in the progressive school at Bilthoven run by Kees 
Bouke, a skilled educator noted for his hatred of: 
war and authoritarianism. 

When the subject of the princesses’ matricula-. 
tion was first broached to the school, the faculty: 
were pleased, but felt that certain things must be 


é Aee 
made clear. “Our main building for the accommo- 


dation of students was ruined during the war,” 
they told the royal mother, “‘and the only provisions; 
we can offer are of the most frugal sort.” Tos 
which Juliana replied in effect: “‘Don’t let thai! 
worry you at all. I want my children to live simply, 


like most others in the present-day world.” | 


Once more, there was still a question in the| 
minds of the teaching staff. They told Juliana: “In| 
our school, every child without exception is ex-! 
pected to perform a share of the menial work in- 
volved in a co-operative community life.’ An| 
swered Juliana: “That’s exactly what I want for) 
my children.” As a result, the school’s prestige! 
has shot up and so has Juliana’s (WP) 


| 

| 

NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS | 
The machinery has been set in motion which 
will make available fifteen hundred scholarships 
for students and three hundred for teachers to 
study in foreign universities. This gigantic inter- 
national student exchange was made possible under 
the Fulbright Act passed by the last Congress. The 
only weakness of the plan is that it does not pro- 
vide for enough aid for foreign students whose 
countries are short of dollar exchange. This should 
be remedied at the next session of Congress. For 
while our foreign student enrollment is dropping 


off sharply, Russia through attractive offers of 


scholarships in her universities, is drawing more 
and more visiting students from both Eastern and 
Western Europe. (WP) 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Christians believe. 
'reply in the August 2 issue, there seems little to add.) But 
it should always be remembered that the basic principle on 


Reactions of Our Readers 


UNIVERSALISM FOUNDED ON FAITH IN AN 
ALL POWERFUL GOOD GOD. 


(To the Editor: 


THE LEADER of July 1947 was so filled with provocative 
articles that I have re-read it several times. After long pon- 


| dering of the divergent views expressed, I feel more and more 


that the ideas of an unlearned Universalist may be of some 
value on the question of what the body of Universalist 
(Though, after Dr. van Schaick’s strong 


which our revolt from accepted “Christianity” was founded, 
was an overwhelming sentiment, a deep feeling that a good 


and all-powerful God would condemn none of his creatures 


to endless, purposeless suffering. It was not cold reason, 
or the Trinity, of the diety of Christ, and today, this basic 
belief is still the deepest and strongest feeling of the mass 
of Christian Universalists. (Are there any others?) 


I had always thought that we were primarily a Christian 
church. Are we to strike out the pledge in the preamble to 
our Statement of Faith? ... “To do the will of God as 
Jesus revealed it?” Mr. Harrison’s article, “Our Only Hope 
Is In Rational Religion.” in the July LEADER made me look 
again to learn if he was really a minister ordained by the 
Universalist Church (I wonder what the Christian founders 
of the Somerville church would think of his “ministry.”’) He 
writes like an agnostic. No doubt he is very learned, but 
what is he doing in a Universalist pulpit? 


Don’t we base what religious beliefs we have on the 
New Testament? I recall one saying of Jesus, “Whosoever 
shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child shall 
in no wise enter therein.” And Paul speaks of the foolish- 
ness of the wise, though by the-standards of his time, he was 
a very learned man even among his Greek and Roman con- 
temporaries. 

Even what Mr. Harrison scornfully calls, “magic,” may be 
found to have a firm basis in national law. So much former 
“magic” already has been transferred into material fact, by 
scientific research or “accident.” 


I wonder if Mr. Harrison ever had to give comfort to the 
dying or bereaved; does he think reason would meet the 
need? He says, “We live in an age of reason and our culture is 
very much this-worldly. No religion can be vital in our age 
which is oriented in magic and founded upon an ancient 
revelation, especially one which is ridiculous in the light 
of our scientific knowledge.” (Doesn’t “science” mean “know- 
ledge’’?) 


Did he ever attend a Roman Catholic service, a Jehovah’s 
Witness convention, or a Youth for Christ gathering? 


, 


Doesn’t he know that to a vast majority, “science” is just 
a word? What has it to do with rescuing souls from sin? 
And, by the way, how much does the Universalist Church 
do in “grappling with sin,” a good old-fashioned word which, 
among the self-indulgent, and the learned, has fallen into 
disrepute? This number of the LEADER shows clearly why our 
church has little influence in problems affecting the “common 
man”—we spend ourselves in theological and philosophical 
discussions. 

I have been re-reading the Bible lately. It is astonishing 


how many churches and Sunday schools overlook much of 
it and overwork other parts. Ezekiel, more of a “blood and 


thunder” prophet than even Jeremiah, who gives a truly 


blood-chilling picture of degredation, cruelty and materialism 
among his people, has this to say in Chapter 585 ac. Veharel 
lo thou art unto them (that is Jewish worshipers) as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice and can play 
well on an instrument; for they hear thy words, but they do 


them not.” 
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So, it was long before Christ that “believers’’ were sat- 
isfied with beautiful words, or thrilled by threats, but would 
not bestir themselves to do anything about it. Doesn’t that 
sound “modern?” By the way, what is modern in human 
nature or the natural world? Do basic truths ever change? 
Aren’t we too easily misled by the latest “scientific truths” 
only to learn later that, in turn, other “truths” contradict the 
first? Why all the bother, when what we should do is just to 
“do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” That’s an ancient revelation, too! 

Elizabeth Kendrick 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A HOST OF WITNESSES 


The principles of the Universalist Church should be pro- 
claimed and stressed to all the world, as never before. Let 
our cry be, “Universalism to the Front.’ Let us stand up 
for our faith as enunciated from the beginning of the founda- 
tions of the church. And let us not forget to remind people 
that we include all in our hope for eternal happiness. Lincoln 
said, “It must be everybody or nobody.” (At Springfield, 
Ill., Lincoln attended the Universalist Church.) 


*Tis heaven itself points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
—Addison 


That is the doctrine I believe and want to practice. 


—Washington Irving 


God must be accomplishing a design invariable and with- 
out the shadow of turning the design, to save every one of 
us everlastingly. 

—Florence Nightingale 


And the following witnesses can also be added, as their 
writings and views testify that they are proclaimers of the 
larger faith; Edwin Arnold, Henry Ward Beecher, Lord 
Bacon, W. C. Bryant, Thomas Carlyle, S. 1. Coleridge 
Charles Dickens, Benjamin Franklin, Oliver W. Holmes, 
Lucy Larcom, Henry W. Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, 
Horace Mann, Harriet Martineau, John Milton, Theodore 
Parker, John Ruskin, Sir Walter Scott, William Shakespeare, 
Bayard Taylor, Walt Whitman, John G. Whittier and others. 


RayAm S.. Mover 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I want to read 
The Christian Leader 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year 
$5.50 for two years 


Read Yel Kead Yet 
The Christian Leader! 


CaN fea 
eed 


For myself 


INGE Ob Ol tat Omer eer cscome tei arecreas eaie acs eat eee acct eee eee 


Signature 


Send to: 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


“WHILE THE ANGELS SING” 


by Gladys Hasty Carroll 
Macmillan Co. 


Here is the perfect Christmas gift: a 
book about Christmas, written especially 
Tone Ghiistmacw tse Carroll esaycmiteds 
a book she has wanted to do for a long 
time, because it is a subject few novel- 
ists have explored. She feels that every- 
one shares in the joy of the Christmas 
season, therefore such a book should 
fill a need. I am sure that it will, for 
this book concerns every day people 
living in a small town, one family in 
particular, the members of which are 
busy making their Chrismas plans even 
as you and I. The story is told through 
the eyes and memory of the grand- 
mother, Selena Tabor, who, a widow, 
has come to spend Christmas at her 
daughter Julie’s home. 


You will like Julie. You have met 
her in your daily life. She is the Amer- 
ican wife and mother, good friend, effi- 
cient club woman, devoted church work- 
er. Well-dressed, brisk, delightful, she 
has many demands upon her time, but 
her family comes first. There are three 
children, Babe who has just begun 
school, Pete who is junior high age, and 
young Horace in high school. As this 
is a family story, we follow the dis- 
appointments and pleasures of these three, 
through Babe’s first Christmas party 
at school, Pete’s dawning adolescence 
which only increases his dislike of girls, 
and young Horace’s disappointment in 
love which turns out to be the best 
thing that could have happened and 
gives a surprise ending to the Christmas 
party at the church. 


Through their story as well as that 
of the adults, the grandmother is on- 
looker and confidant. Continuously she 
compares the Christmases of old with 
this one and we grow to know her and 
her young family as we watch her 
daughters. 


For Julie is in charge of the church 
school Christmas party. How she man- 
ages a crotchety sexton, a missing San- 
ta Claus, a trouble making woman 
friend and gifts for a little girl named 
Sue (who will steal your heart), the 
entertainment, and refreshments is told 
in a heart warming fashion. Even staid 
and serious Horace senior, her husband, 
catches the Christmas spirit before the 
story is over and so will the reader. 

This book has everything: family and 
church life and relationships, a thwarted 
love affair, suspense and a surprise end- 
ing. Through it all Selena Tabor knows 
that symbolically the “angels are sing- 
ing” for her daughter and at the sur- 
prise at the end so does she hear them 
herself. 


If you are a man who always thinks 
Christmas a lot of work and “over com- 
mercialized” as Horace did, you will 
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like the book; if you are a woman, yes 
a Universalist woman, you too will “hear 
the angels sing.” 

Robertine Howe Rice. 


“THE FATHERS OF THE 
CHURCH” 


Vol. 1 The Apostolic Fathers. 

A new translation. 

The Cima Publishing Co., 7 East 44th 
St., New York 17 - 72 volumes, 
Price $3.60 per volume. 


We have before us Volume one of a 
stupendous work. Catholic scholars have 
combined forces to give the world anew 
translation in the light of modern schol- 
arship of all the patriotic writings. Some 
of the oldest and most famous appear in 
Volume one. The letters of Clement, the 
third successor of Peter, of Ignatius of 
Antioch, of Polycarp, and of Barnabus, 
The Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Shep- 
herd of Hermes, the Fragments of 
Papias are among those here published. 
An introduction, giving the historical 
setting and biographical facts precedes 
each writing. These are of great interest 
and importance. 

The plan is to make available for all 
Christians the sacred writings of the 
first seven centuries of Christian history. 
As this period was long before the Re- 
formation the editors say in the intro- 
duction that “in the presence of martyrs, 
saints, scholars, and simple souls... . 
no one will feel inclined to apply such 
labels as Romanism, Byzantinism or 
Protestantism.” 

Universalists will profit by study of 
this ancient literature. They will not de- 
duce from these fathers the same dog- 
miatic creed and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion that seem so obvious to Catholics 
but they will not be blinded by religious 
controversy to the literary charm of the 
writings and the moral grandeur of the 
writers, many of whom went to their 
death for their faith. Nor can any fair 
minded person who senses at all the 
labor involved in this projected work, 
fail to honor the Catholic scholars who 
put scholarship high among the tasks 
of a reconversion age. 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
“MIRACLES” 


C. S. Lewis 
The MacMillan Company 


The usual categories do not cover the 
manifest religious and philosophical char- 
acteristics of C. E. Lewis. His treatment 
of religious themes certainly is not or- 
thodox, neither is it liberal. And these 
are times when I wonder if he might be 
a disciple of Aquinas; again I find it 
difficult to classify him. 

Now, in this book called “Miracles,” 
the general thesis is congenial to my own 
views upon Nature and God. I emphat- 


ically renounce the pantheistic idea. I 
insist upon the necessity of believing in 
a transcendent deity, the master of his 
work. I assert that there have been and 
still are instances of Divine intrusion 
upon the natural scene. I am however, 
convinced that we must use reason and 
conscience 
the event be not necessary to our thought 
of God, we need not accept an account 
of it as historical fact. C. S. Lewis, how- 
ever, lays down the broadly acceptable 
definition of miracle, then pounces upon 
the reader with the declaration that the 
Christian accounts of former wonders are 
actually miracles and must be believed. 
Says he, “You have got to believe that 
Christ was the incarnation of God, that 
he was born of a virgin, that he raised 
Lazarus from the dead, all these and 
more, if you are to be a Christian.” 


It is all quite simple, according to Mr. 
Lewis. God had to make for fallen hu- 
manity an ocular demonstration of that 
creature which Man might have been, 
and may become. God found it a simple 
matter to make a short-cut so that he 
might be born without Joseph’s part- 
icipation. God, in Christ, could turn 
water into wine just by speeding up the 
processes of sun and air and earth. He 
could reverse the usual current of life’s 
stream and restore Lazarus to this life. 
And finally he could display to his fol- 
lowers a new body and ascend with it 
from their midst. 


I, who accept the possibility of the 
miraculous, also have a profound respect 
for God. Having that attitude I cannot 
believe that all suffering humanity is 
condemned for the disobedience of that 
bucolic couple in Eden. Into Man He 
has put something of Himself, and in 
Christ He was manifested to us. God 
did not have to be born of a virgin; so 
why must we keep on with that astro- 
logical adulteration of the great story? 
As to other accounts of miracles in 
Christ’s career I think I have found a 
hole in Mr. Lewis’ armor. There is the 
story of the cursed fig tree. Mr. Lewis 
says it happened, that the tree was con- 
demned for being barren. Now, the New 
Testament version says plainly that it 
was not the season for figs. My sense 
of what is right would never allow me 
to believe that Christ would shatter a 
poor tree which was right in there co- 
operating with nature. 


I think that Mr. Lewis would find 
himself cordially welcomed among the 
Latter Day Saints, for they teach was 
Brigham Young told them, “As God is 
now, so may we become.” 


I say that our ideas of miracles should 
not be used to ridicule our high concept 
of the Divine. ; 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


in considering miracles; if , 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


FALL MEETING OF THE CLARA 
BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
COMMITTEE 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee held a most enjoyable week-end 
meeting at the charming summer home 
of Mrs. Benjamin W. Ayres, in Fal- 
mouth, Mass, October 10 to 12. In 
spite of the heavy agenda, the members 
were able to steal an occasional moment 
for storing away memories of brilliant 
red foliage, of the yellows and mauves 
of hardy autumn flowers, and of the 
ribbon of blue water that stretched away 
to Martha’s Vineyard and formed a rest- 
ful background for thought and discus- 
sion on the sunny piazza. 


The members present were: Mrs. Cy- 
rus F. Springall (chairman), Mrs. Ben- 
jamin W. Ayres, Mrs. Lester W. Ner- 
ney, Dr. Minette D. Newman, Mrs. Guy 
Stephen, and Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor. 
Three guests were Mrs. Edward W. 
Sherman, Jr., director of the Clara Bar- 
ton Camp for Diabetic Girls, Mrs. Ros- 
alie West, executive director of The 
Association of Universalist Women and 
Anne W. Hull, secretary in the A.U.W. 
office. 


An encouraging financial report was 
read by Mrs. Stephen, and Mrs. Sherman 
reported in detail on the program and 
personnel of the camp during the season 
just past. 


Doctors, staff, campers atid committee 
are unanimous in pronouncing the 1947 
season the best ever. The camp is fast 
becoming a model of its kind; among 
its visitors have been doctors from Aus- 
tralia, Norway, England and Holland, 
as well as from many parts of the U.S.A. 
who wished to study our methods. 


One reason for the constantly in- 
creasing success of the camp is our 
good fortune in having as director a 
woman of Mrs. Sherman’s energy, wide- 
awake efficiency and genuine interest in 
every child under her care. 


We had an excellent staff this summer, 
particularly in the departments of dra- 
matics and camp craft. Phe new over- 
night camp site was much enjoyed. 
Longer and better hikes were undertak- 
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en, including a climb to the top of Wa- 
chusett Mountain in which six campers 
and three councelors participated. First- 
class swimming instruction was given, 
and every girl made progress; the major- 
ity of the babies learned to swim. 

A carefully prepared program coy- 
ered every moment of the day. This in- 
cluded: 


Assembly every day, with Bible read- 
ing and hymns and a varied pro- 
gram; whe 

Creative work in the Arts and Crafts 
department; ay 


Evening programs: square and folk 
dancing, masquerades, councelors’ 
show, picnics, scavenger hunts, a 
doll auction; 


Claranette, the camp journal, mimeo- 
graphed weekly. One department is 
headed “Saccharin and Spice.” 

Fourth of July pilgrimage to Clara 
Barton’s grave, which the campers 
decorated with flowers. 


One night a week, a brief -talk on 

Clara Barton. 

August “At Home”: church service, 

picnics, program by campers. 

Dramatics: The Merchant of Venice, 

Hansel and Gretel, and Snow White 

were put on, as well as other im- 

promptu cabin plays, a May Day 

pageant and a mock wedding. 

One hundred and thirteen children en- 
joyed camp life during the season, twen- 
ty of whom were under seven years old. 
They came from eighteen states, also 
(one each) from Mexico, Cuba and Ven- 
ezuela. The states included Texas, Flor- 
ida, Indiana and Tennessee. Two-thirds 
were Protesants, one-eleventh Jewish, 
the balance Roman Catholic. This was 
one girl’s tenth year at camp; the elev- 
enth for another. 

The cost of the camp was estimated at 
thirty-three dollars per week per camper. 
We were able to come out “in the black” 
this season, in spite of high prices, for 
the following reasons: 1. Mrs. Lewis, 
the capable camp cook, kept the food 
cost down to only three hundred dollars 
above that of the 1946 season. 2. Seven 
hundred and sixty-eight dollars more 
was received from parents of campers 
than in 1946. 3. Gifts both for the sales 
table and in money donations were large. 

A few additional facts: 

Only one-third of the children were 
able to pay the full cost. Only seventeen 
paid as much as ten dollars a week. 

The income from the stocking coin- 
cards has shown an interesting increase 
through the years: 


1938 $1951.85 1943 $2292.07 
1939 =: 1861.45 1944 3161.03 
1940 1942.52 1945 3627.65 
1941 1595.74 1946 3861.47 
1942 1988.81 1947 = 4059.61 


And here is a letter from a parent: 


My dear Mrs. N.— 

I meant to send to you, long be- 
fore now, a sincere thank-you note for 
your assistance in making it possible 
for J.— to attend the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Camp during July. She was 
so happy there, and her health is so 
improved. 

If ever the women of the Uni- 
versalist Church become discouraged or 
think the project not worthwhile, I hope 
you will remember to speak of the grati- 
tude of one mother whose diabetic 
daugher is benefiting from their kind- 
liness. 

Yours sincerely, 
L— P.— 


THE ELLIOTT P. JOSLIN CAMP 
FOR DIABETIC BOYS 


It is “full steam ahead” in Charlton, 
the site of the new camp for diabetic 
boys. A bulldozer has already been at 
work making a new road and preparing 
the lake for safe bathing and boating. 
The farm across the road has been put 
in readiness for the temporary residence 
of a carpenter at work. 

The thrill of this new project is felt 
wherever Universalist women meet. And 
not only the women but also the men 
of our church are showing a lively and 
practical interest. Mr. Grimes reports a 
desire for co-operation from men’s clubs 


‘in Philadelphia and New York State. 


Mr. Voss has pledged twenty-five dol- 
lars for a men’s group in Maine. 

You can help, by starting now to talk 
about the camp for diabetic boys when- 
ever and wherever you have an oppor- 
tunity. 


THE A.U.W. EXPRESSES ITS’ « 
THANKS 


The Association of Universalist Wom- 
en acknowledges with gratitude the gift 
of one thousand dollars, a legacy be- 
dueathed in tfust to the Clara Barton 
Birthplace under the will of Pauline S. 
Tracy. 


RETURNING TO CHINA 


Miss Hsiung Ya-na, who had expected 
to remain for a second year of study at 
Cornell, received an urgent call to re- 
turn to China this fall to resume her 
work at the Rural Service Station in 
Shwen Hwa Cheng. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon - Street, Boston 8 
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HELP US TO SHARE 


Touch our eyes that we may see 
Any child in need of thee. 

Touch our lips that we may say 
Words of cheer along the way. 
Touch our hearts that we may know 
Whence the living waters flow. 
Touch our lives that we may give 
Of our strength to help men live. 


Harriet Harmon Dexter 


BAREFOOT CHILDREN 


Every child loves to go barefoot in 
summer. But in winter—that’s another 
matteras Vet umeparts of China eas in 
many other war-ravaged countries, thou- 
sands of children face the cold months 
ahead almost destitute of clothing. 

Boys and girls in the Orient are hun- 
gry too. And the chances of their having 
sufficient food during the coming weeks 
are slim. The executive director of Church 
World Service, traveling through China 
late in the summer wrote, “I have just 
seen vast floods in Kwantung Province 
in the south, estimated to have destroyed 
rice enough for six million people and to 
shave covered a third of the province. 

It is because of this tremendous need 
that we urge teachers and pupils of 
every Universalist church school across 
the country to participate whole heart- 
edly in the first Friendship Program of 
the year. On November 9, when the of- 
fering envelopes are received it is hoped 
the total “ingathering”’ will exceed all 
previous offerings. 

Through Church World Service, the 
interdenominational agency now caring 
for relief in the Orient, our gifts will be 
transformed into food and clothing for 
destitute children. Last year a recipient 
wrote, “We were war victims and we 
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lost everything. But much has been done 
for us, wherefore we are very thankful. 
It’s such a nice feeling to know that 
people so far away care for us and help 
us. So very many thanks and God bless 
you.” 

Only as we continue to give, shall we 
merit their gratitude and blessing. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
NOVEMBER 16-22 


Each year local libraries and book- 
stores make it a point during this week 
to exhibit their choicest children’s books. 
Here and there other institutions like the 
church recognize the values in such an 
observance and do something about it. 

Sometimes a tea for the mothers of 
church school children is held at the 
church or at a home, and the local child- 
ren’s librarian is asked to speak to them 
on the subject of children’s books. Since 
this is a large order the type of book 
shown and described might be limited to 
those dealing with children of other 
countries. With Christmas not too far 
off many mothers would welcome sug- 
gestions of books which help develop 
understanding and appreciation of peo- 
ple of other lands. There is a wide and 
fascinating variety of these for all ages. 

On Sunday, November 16, church 
school leaders may plan to have an at- 
tractive collection of friendship books 
on a table in the room where boys and 
girls meet. Public libraries often co- 
operate in lending these. If no library 
is at hand, each child might be asked to 
bring on that Sunday the book he likes 
best and a “borrowing” take place at the 
end of the session. In schools with more 
than the usual hour on Sunday, an in- 
formal period might be planned for talk- 
ing together about books and reading. 

Also for your bulletin board you may 
want to have an attractive colored poster 
advertising Book Week. This year’s is 
a group of children in color, each carry- 
ing a book, by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire. Send 30 cents to Children’s 
Book Council, 62 West 55th St.. New 
York 19, N. Y. and a poster will be 
mailed to you. 


A GOAL 
FOR THOSE WHO TEACH 


The great end in religious instruction, 
whether in the Sunday school or family, 
is, not to stamp our minds irresistibly 
on the young, but to stir up their own; 
not to make them see with our eyes, but 
to look inquiringly and steadily with 
their own; not to give them a definite 
amount of knowledge, but to inspire a 
fervent love of truth; not to burden the 
memory, but to quicken and strengthen 


the power of thought; not to bind them 
by ineradicable prejudices to our par- 
ticular sect or peculiar notions, but to 
prepare them for impartial, conscientious 
judging of whatever subjects may be 
offered to their decision; not to impose 
religion upon them in the form of ar- 
bitrary rules, which rest on no founda- 
tion but our own word and will, but to 
awaken the conscience, the moral. dis- 
cernment, so that they may discern and 
approve for themselves what is everlast- 
ingly right and good. 

You must have faith in the child whom 
you instruct. Believe in the greatness of 
its nature and in its capacity for improy- 
ment. Have faith in the child as capable 
of knowing and loving the good and the 
true. 

From The Complete Works of 
William Ellery Channing, D.D., 1884 


ELECTION RETURNS , 


In two states early last month Church 
School Associations, meeting in conven- 
tion sessions, elected their officers for 
the coming year. 

In Indiana the results were as follows: 
President: Daniel Williams, Muncie; 
Vice-President: Mrs. John Walker, Mun- 
cie; Secretary: June Trittipo, Oaklandon; 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Ella 
Crockett, Pleasant Valley; Treasurer: 
Dr. H. D. Fair, Muncie. 

In New Hampshire Rev. Philip R. 
Giles of Concord was elected President 
of the State Association; Rev. George L. 
Niles of Manchester, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Manley W. Morgan of Concord, 
Secretary; and Mrs. Arthur A. Blair of 
Manchester, Treasurer. 

State Associations, or State Committees 
of Religious Education as some are now 
being called, perform many services in 
the course of the year which make for 
better Universalist church schools in 
their area. Very often field work trips 
are planned and sponsored by these 
groups. Attendance at summer institutes 
is prompted and in several instances 
scholarships are offered by them. Re- 
gional institutes are also conducted. Ex- 
change of church school plans and pro- 
grams is encouraged through columns 
in state papers or occasional Association 
bulletins. Subscriptions to religious edu- 
cation magazines are made available to 
church school officers and teachers. Now 
and then plans of the G.S.S.A., such as 
the three Friendship Programs, are giv- 
en enthusiastic approval through a state 
letter with additional suggestions for lo- 
cal co-operation. 

Yes, there awaits these newly elected 
cfficers and the various committees they 
will set up, opportunities for continuing 
services still useful and for launching 
out into unexplored territory. 
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Young People Preparing For 


Full Time Christian Service 


Left to right: Herbert Farkell; William De Wolfe; Carol Boyer: 
Patricia Winslow: Alexander Meek; Lyndon Gilman; Wallace 
McPherson and Alice M. Harrison, Director of Youth Activities. 


The Director of Youth Activities re- 
ports that during Summer Institute pro- 
grams the following twelve young peo- 
ple made decisions to enter full-time 
Christian Service. 


As Directors of Religious Education: 
Elizabeth Matthis of Red Hill, North 
Carolina; Norma Marmor of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Patricia Winslow, 
Floral Park, New York; Carol Boyer, 
Auburn, New York; Patricia Bemis of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


As Ministers: Alexander Meek of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts; William DeWolfe 
of Medford, Massachusetts; Herbert 
Forkell of New Haven, Connecticut; 
Lyndon Gilman of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts; John Law of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts; Wallace MacPherson of West 
Somerville, Massachusetts; Melvin Van 
de Workeen of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 


During the closing session of the Nat- 
ional Youth Convention at North Olm- 
stead, Ohio, those young people present 
participated in a brief but meaningful 
service of dedication led by Rev. Donald 
Evans, Superintendent of the Univer- 
salist Churches of Ohio. 


November 1, 1947 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF 
MR. AND MRS. 
CHARLES R. DUHIG 


On the thirteenth of October, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles R. Duhig of Arlington, 
Massachusetts, celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. With them was 
their daughter, Elaine, and her husband, 
John H. Maxwell of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, their sons, Mare of Washington, 
D. C. and Warner of Cambridge. Four 
of their grandchildren were present, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth J. Maxwell of Ip- 
swich, Massachusetts, Elizabeth and 
John Duhig of Cambridge. A family 
dinner party was held in the Dickens 
Room of the Parker House, Boston. 


They were married in the old Uni- 
versalist church, Milford, Massachusetts. 
They were the last couple to be married 
there and their daughter, Elaine, the last 
baby to be christened in the old church 
which was destroyed by fire. 


Their son, Marc, will remain with 
them another ten days when they plan 
to drive to Glen Cove, Long Island, for 
a visit of two weeks in their daughter’s 
new home. 


ELSIE OAKES BARBER 
AT MEDFORD 

Friday evening, October 17, will be 
long remembered by those who gathered 
at The First Universalist Church, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

For an hour, Elsie Oakes Barber held 
her audience of more than two hundred 
spellbound by her personality, her gift 
for story telling, and the sincerity and 
warmth of her message. Her lecture, 
“Adventures in Writing,’ was high- 
lighted by incidents from her own life, 
her experiences in writing, and her trip 
to Hollywood for the adapting of The 
Wall Between for the movies. Anecdotes 
about other writers also enlivened the 
talk. Throughout, Mrs. Barber stressed 
the importance of living creatively. 

Mrs. Donald J. Hurley, President of 
the A.U.W., which sponsored the even- 
ing, presided. 

The program opened with a musicale 
by May Black Wells, organist, who 
played “Aragonaise” by Massenet; and 
duets by Gladys E. Wolley, soprano, 
and Miriam DeWolfe, contralto. Their 
numbers were ‘Were I a Gardener” by 
Shaminade, and “After the Rain” by 
Pinsuti. Mrs. Wells accompanied. 

Mrs. Anita Harrington, Mrs. Beatrice 
Moore and Mrs. Roger F.-Etz were in 
charge of tickets. Beatrice Cunningham 
was publicity chairman. Mrs. Henry Sea- 
burg served at the book table. 

Ushers were Mrs. Lawrence Asplind, 
Frederica Wade, Dorothy Etz, and Ber- 
nice Cunningham. 

Most attractive autumn decorations 
were arranged by William Campbell, 
sexton of the church. 

Following the program, Mrs. Barber 
greeted many of the audience, all of 
whom declared it an evening not soon 
to be forgotten. 


CHURCH, CHARITABLE AND 
EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
AT ALL TIME LOW 


In a report just completed for the Na- 
tional Stewardship Institute of the Gold- 
en Rule Foundation by Dr. Charles V. 
Vickrey, Vice-Chairman of the Institute, 
it was revealed that despite the fact that 
our national income “in cost-of-living 
dollars” has more than doubled, our per 
capita gifts for all church and church- 
related charity last year were thirty-eight 
per cent less than they were during the 
depression years of 1931-2 and less than 
they were a quarter of a century ago. 

According to the report, Americans 
have permitted. their support of relig- 
ious, educational and character-building 
institutions to drop to an all time low, 
while national per capita income and 
expenditures for luxuries, war, etc., have 
doubled or multiplied many fold during 
the past quarter of a century. 
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Devotional Classics by E. Stanley Jones 
THE WAY Dr. Jones’ latest book ABUNDANT LIVING Through 


could carry this streamer: THE Bible selections, meditations, and 
WAY, by One Who Knows It! pointed prayers, Abundant Living 
Here, in devotional readinds for supplies spiritual refreshment and 
every day in the year, he shares a guidance in Christian living for 


every day of the year. A ‘must’ 
book for every home. $I 


deep knowledge of God and how 
to walk with Him. $1 


Poetry for Prayer, Poise, Inspiration 


PRAYER POEMS. Compiled by POEMS WITH POWER to 

O. V. and Helen Armstrong. A Strengthen the Soul Compiled 
collection of 300 poems suitable for by James Mudge. 1348 selections 
all devotional occasions; also for ‘suited to a variety of needs and 
solace and inspiration in periods of jnterests—to inspire noble living 
trial and doubt. Gift Binding. $1.75 and to enrich mind and soul. 


Now, $1.69 


A Variety of Devotional Reading 


TWO MINUTES WITH GOD REMEMBER NOW .. . By 
Hoh and Hoh. Meaningful devotions Walter D. Cavert. A full year’s 


for families with children. 165 se- 
lections—themes, scripture, medi- 
tations, and prayers on subjects re- 
lated to child life. $1.50 


MEDITATIONS, FOR MEN By 


Daniel Russell he year-round 
devotional ee specially for 
men... to throw off the worries 
and cares of the work-a-day world, 
and get in step with God.’’—Ohio 
Christian News. $I 


devotional readings for young peo- 
ple and their leaders. Progressive- 
ly youth is led to a knowledge of 
God as Creator, Guide, Counselor, 
and Friend. $1 


HILLTOP VERSES AND 
PRAYERS By Ralph Spaulding 
Cushman. Poems and scripture se- 
lections—105 readings in all for 
the “thoughtful hours,’’ for per- 
sonal enrichment and inspiration 
for living. $1 


THE STORY OF 


Inspiration for Living 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Richard K. Morton. These prayers of the Christian life are marked 
by a spirit of devotion and spiritual enlargement. They make a substantial 
contribution to private and public worship for youth. $1 


and everybody likes— 


THE BIBLE 
By Wal Russell IN SPITE OF ALL By Archer PAPA WAS A PREACHER 
y | Walter usse Wallace. These true stories and Alyene Porter’s irresistibly human 
Bowie. 548 pages—52 character sketches ‘of : famous per- and intimate picture of American 
chapters—Copping  gonalities stress achievement and parsonage family life. A chuckle 


pictures in color. “A 


masterpiece,” declares  pediments and 


and soul. 


Dr. Dan Poling. For 
all the family. 
Now, $2.50 


FARNSWORTH GOES TO 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


The Rey. William P. Farnsworth has 
resigned his pastorate at Monson, Mass- 
achusetts, to accept a call to become min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church of 
Cortland, New York. Mr. Farnsworth 
assumed his new duties October 15. Mr. 


and Mrs. Farnsworth will make their 
new home at 5 Elm St., Cortland, New 
York. 
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success in spite of all physical im- 
suffering of body 


on every page and enlivened by 
Janet Smalley’s inimitable  illus- 
$1 trations. Now, SJ 


PERSONALS 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College is in the Charlesgate Hospital 
recuperating from a serious operation. 


* * * 


‘The Rey. Charles A; Wyman, Man- 
ager and Treasurer of The Universalist 
Publishing House, preached at the Wey- 
mouth Universalist Church at the morn- 
ing service on Sunday, October 19. 


RREWTON, ALABAMA, WOMEN 
IN ACTIVE PROGRAM 


The Association of Universalist Wom- 
en of the Brewton church opened the 
yearly meetings on September 15 with 
a membership of twenty-three members 
including the following new members: 
Mrs. Ed Mac Lovelace, Mrs. Ellen Rob- 
erts, Mrs. Larry. Cianciola, Mrs, Percy 
Watson, Mrs. Irene Carmack, Mrs. J. T. 
Sheppard, and Mrs. Edward Gaines. 

The following officers have been elec- 
ted for the year: President, Mrs. Ben 
K. Strain; Vice-President, Mrs. E. L. 
McMillan; Secretary, Mrs. R. H. Strain, 
Jr., Treasurer, Mrs. John R. Miller, Jr. 

The society has been divided into 
three groups, with each group respon- 
sible for raising a minimum of seventy 
dollars by the end of the year. The entire 
Association will meet together on the 
first Monday in each month and other 
meetings will be held with the group 
only, to meet as they see fit and pursue 
their selected course of activity. Church 
duties were given to each group for a 
three months period each, as follows: To 
keep the church and church grounds 
clean and orderly; to provide flowers 
for the church each Sunday; to have a 
minimum of one church supper during 
the three months’ period; to be respon- 
sible for having the Society meetings 
on the first Monday of the month; pro- 
vide the program for the meeting, and 
afford a social hour. 


The third meeting of the year was 
held on October 6 at the home of Mrs. 
E. L. McMillan with Group One as hos- 
tess. At this meeting Group One re- 
ported that group activities had been di- 
vided, that they will meet each Monday, 
and that plans are being made for a 
church supper in November. Group Two 
reported that they plan to do creative 
work and desired to work on the redeco- 
ration of the church basement as a 
part of their activity. They are. also 
making plans for a Home Baked Goods 
sale. Group Three reported plans to sew 
articles to be sold to raise funds. 


Mrs. E. L. McMillan presented Rev. 
Richard W Knost, church pastor, who 
addressed the group on the purposes 
and objectives of The Association of 
Universalist Women concluding his tall 
with the thirteenth chapter of Corin- 
thians 


FOR SALE 


Standard Remington Typewriter 
Excellent Condition 
One Year Old 


$100.00 
Write to: Josephine Haynes 
18 Atlantic Ave. 
Rockport, Mass. 
ee ee 
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INSTALLATIONS 


WALLACE GRANT FISKE was in- 
stalled as minister of the Church of The 
Redeemer, Universalist, West Hartford, 
Connecticut, Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 8. Dr. Cornelius Greenway, min- 
ister of All Soul’s Universalist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, was Marshal for 
the occasion and led the Processional. 
The invocation was offered by Rabbi 
Abraham J. Feldman of Congregation 
Reth Israel, Hartford. Mr. Fiske read 
‘the Scripture Lesson. 

The preacher was Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, General Superintendent of Uni- 
versalist Churches. Dr. Cummins spoke 
on “Behold, How Great a Matter a Little 
Fire Kindleth.” He traced the growth 
of Universalism from the labors of ob- 
scure and little known men to a strong 
well organized liberal church fellowship. 


The Charge to the People was given 
‘by Dr. Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary 
of the Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion. Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor 
of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER gave the 
Charge to the candidate. Greetings from 
the community were expressed by the 
Rev. John Chester Smith, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Greater Hartford Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

The Act of Installation was performed 
for the congregation by George H. Prall. 
Dr. Cummins offered the Installation 
Prayer and the Benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Wallace Grant 
Fiske. 

A reception for the newly installed 
minister and his family followed the ser- 
VICE. 


JAMES W. McKNIGHT was installed 
as minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Norwell, Assinippi, Massachu- 
setts, Wednesday evening, October iS. 
‘The Rev. Donald McMillan, minister of 
the South: Weymouth Universalist 
Church presided and offered the Invo- 
cation. Scripture was read by the Rev. 
Albert F. Ziegler, Somerville. Dr. Clin- 
ton L. Scott, State Superintendent was 
the preacher and spoke on “Universal- 
ism, Its Heritage and Mission.” The 
Charge to the People was given by the 
Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, Wellesley Falls, 
and the Charge to the Minister by the 
Rev. Raymond Hopkins, Brockton. ‘Whe 
presiding minister performed the Act of 
Installation on behalf of the parish. 
Greetings from the local council of chur- 
ches were expressed by the Rev. W. 
Lloyd Williams, Rockland. The Rev. 
James W. McKnight pronounced the 
Benediction. 

An informal reception for the new 
minister and his family followed the 
service. 


Buy Your Books From Bibles to 
Best Sellers From The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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GEORGE L. NILES was installed 
as minister of the First Universalist 
Church, Manchester, N. H., Sunday eve- 
ning, October 19. 

Rey. Sidney J. Willis, Pastor Emerit- 
us, opened the service with an Invocation. 
Richard O. Burns, Chairman of the 
Church Board, performed the Act of 
Installation which was followed by a 
prayer offered by the Rev. Philip Giles, 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Concorde Newt thes Reyan Charles se 
Wyman, Manager of The Universalist 
Publishing House, gave the Charge to 
the Minister and to the Congregation. 
The Rev. Philip Giles extended greet- 
ings from the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist Convention and the greetings from 
the churches of Manchester were brought 
by the Rev. William J. Setzer of the 
First Baptist Church. 

Following the Benediction by the Rev. 
George L. Niles, an informal reception 
was held in the vestry. 


ORDINATION 


DAVID ELAR RIS COL Eeiwasot- 
dained into the Universalist ministry by 
the Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., Su- 
perintendent of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Churches, at a service October 
2 in the Unitarian-Universalist Church 
of Danvers, Mass., where he has been 
student minister for the past three years. 
He will continue as full-time minister 
of the church. 

Contrary to tradition, Mr. Cole 
preached the sermon at his ordination 
service. Other participants in the service 
were Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn; 
Rey. Gordon B. McKeeman of Worces- 
ter, high school friend of the newly-or- 
dained minister, and Rev. Bradford E. 
Gale of Salem. 

Mr. Cole attended Lynn schools and 
Northeastern University and was gradu- 
ated from Tufts College last June with 
the degrees of A.B. and S.T.B. During 
his pastorate in Danvers the church has 
been completely remodeled and is now 
one of the most attractive churches on 
the North Shore in Massachusetts. 


UTICA INCLUDES OUTSTANDING 
FORUM SPEAKERS IN ITS 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


“Utica’s Liberal Church,” The Church 
of the Reconciliation, Universalist-Uni- 
tarian, Utica, New York, runs an im- 
portant forum program Sunday morn- 
ings following the regular church serv- 
ices. The speakers are faculty members 
and officials of Utica College and Mo- 
hawk College. These speakers present 
various aspects of religion as applied to 
social and economic uses of our time. 
The Rey. John Stewart McPhee says 
of his program, “There is no intended 
correlation between the sermon topics 
and the Forums. We hope you will at- 
tend both, but you are cordially invited 
to come to one or the other.” 


New England Calendar $1. 
Garden Calendar $1. 
for 1948 
EXCELLENT FOR GIFTS 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send copies 
New England Calendar at $1.00 


setuaered copies 
Garden Calendar at $1.00 


Enclosed (..) check (..) money order 


FARNSWORTH—BISHOP 


On October 1 in Hope Congregational 
Church, the Rev. Frederick John Bishop, 
Associate Minister, Bethany Congrega- 
tional Church, Quincy, Massachusetts, 
and Doris Virginia Farnsworth were 
united in marriage. The ceremony was 
performed by the bride’s father the Rev. 
William P. Farnsworth. 


WEIS JOINS EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


The Rev. Robert L. Weis, of Harris- 
ville, R. I., has entered the Episcopal 
Church. While preparing for the Epis- 
copal ministry he and his family will oc- 
cupy the rectory at Greenville, R. I, 
where Mr. Weis as a lay preacher will 
conduct services. 


ORDERED YOUR 
CHRISTMAS CARDS YET? 


Don’t Delay 


jewels Selection secca--sae 16 for $1.00 


(Cismaaiese aimel WAVES: cccsccsacete 16 for $1.00 
Brownie Selection .......... 20 for $1.00 
IMitiictraiyen een Scureeeseeseestees 22 for $1.00 


tear off and mail 


(....) boxes Brownie 

(....) boxes Jewel 

(....) boxes Murray Press 

(....) boxes Currier and Ives 

Al Om Waraee cucetesase dens etna tesa tae ot Nun easae eee teas 


beet e nonce eee neecccnssecesaseseeseceseesvcesseseseeeseseseeees 


Enclosed: (..) Check (..) Money Order 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


@ 


@ 
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Obituaries 
HARRY S. CHADBOURNE 


A long time member of the Rumford, 
Maine, Universalist Church died at his 
home in Milford, New Hampshire, Sep- 
tember 29. Funeral services were held 
in Warner, Saturday, October 4. The 
Rey. Willis Baxter of Yonkers, New 
York officiated. 


ROSE A. McLAUGHLIN 


Rose A. McLaughlin died of a heart 
attack October 1. Funeral services were 
conducted from the Springfield, Ohio, 
Universalist Church October 4. The min- 
ister of the church, the Rev. Harriet E. 
Druley was in charge. Burial was in 
the family lot in Urbana, Ohio. Miss 
McLaughlin is survived by two nieces, 
daughters of her brother, the late Rey. 
Richard McLaughlin. 

She was the daughter of the late Rev. 
I. W. McLaughlin. She had been active 
in the life of the church. Her services 
as organist and pianist were freely given 
and well performed. She was a member 
of the Order of Eastern Star, of the Re- 
bekah Lodge and the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT EVERETT 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Society of Everett, Massachu- 
setts, was held Wednesday night, Octo- 
ber 8, with eighty-six members present. 
Preceding the meeting, a chicken short- 
cake supper was served by a committee 
from the Women’s Union. After the sup- 
per, the Pastor, on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the parish, presented a purse to 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar L. French, who 
left Everett on October 13 for Honolulu 
to spend the winter with their son Edgar 
and his wife. Mrs. French is the daughter 
of Dr. George G. Hamilton for many 
years a beloved pastor of this church. 

Mr. George E. Hunt who presided at 
the annual meeting reported that the 
Everett church had paid in full its State 
Convention quota and its Unified Appeal 
assessment. ate 

Reports were given by the treasurer, 
Wesley M. MacDonald; the Clerk of the 
church, Margaret L. Coburn; the chair- 
man of the Board of Religious Educa- 
tion, Urmah M. Dolloff; the president 
of the Women’s Union, Mrs. Robert C. 
Brown; the superintendent of the church 
school, Ralph S. Emerson; the Collector, 
Henry G. Harrison. The Pastor, Mr. 
Mooney in his report referred to the 
newly-organized Youth Fellowship. This 
new group came into being through the 
efforts of Stanley C. Listernick and Miss 
Alice M. Harrison. 

Parish officers elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: Chairman, George E. 
Hunt; Secretary, Charles B. Ladd; 
Treasurer, Wesley M. MacDonald; Col- 
lector | ElentyaiG: Harrison; Auditor, 
Ralph S. Emerson. 

Elected to serve on the Standing Com- 
mittee: Mrs. Laura Lumsden, Mrs. 
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Charles S. Conant, Mrs. Robert C. 
Brown, General E. Leroy Sweetser, 
George Havey, John R. Leighton and 
Calvin Currier. The members of this 
committee and the Chairman, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Collector constitute the 
Board of Trustees. 


NORTH ADAMS YOUTH RALLY 


The bumper-to-bumper Columbus day 
trafic on the Mohawk Trail may have 
delayed the North Adams Youth Rally 
for a few hours, but it couldn’t dampen 
the enthusiasm of the largest group of 
Massachusetts Universalist young people 
ever to gather for the Fall Rally. 

Several things made this rally unusual. 
Firstly, there was the presence of Carleton 
Fisher, telling the young people of his 
exciting experiences in Europe. Second- 
ly, there were many new faces and new 
groups. The attendance placque was won 
by the new group from Swanipscott. 
Thirdly, there was the beautiful setting. 
The Fall foliage was at its best and the 
North Adams Universalist church was 
thoughtfully and beautifully arranged. 
Finally, there was the great kindness, 
patience, and concern that all should go 
well, on the part of Dr. and Mrs. Weston 
Cate and the people of our North Adams 
Church. Not only did they do most of 
the work for the Rally, but they took 
the young people into their homes on 
the busiest weekend of the whole year. 
Thirty-four men and boys stayed at the 
parsonage, which in itself was a consid- 
erable accomplishment. It took the Na- 
tional Guard cots, the Red Cross Blan- 
kets, and the ingenuity of the Cate fam- 
ily to accomplish that miracle. 

The climb up Mt. Greylock on Mon- 
day was perfect, marred only by the 
blisters on the feet of certain young 
ladies who thought open-toed shoes 
were the thing to wear on the trail. For- 
tunately there was a road to the top of 
the mountain and the worn and weary 
were picked up by cars before they com- 
pletely dropped out. A few foolish ones 
endured to the end. 

The closing friendship circle on top 
of the mountain was led by Rev. George 
Pennington of Wakefield. 


PERSONAL 


Philip Russell, one of our printers who 
makes up the pages of THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER, is the proud father of a ten 
pound son, Philip Edward Russell, born 
in the Addison Gilbert Hospital, Satur- 
day, October 18. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


Cows and chickens get cover 
Grunting pigs rate pens 
Vast barns for golden wheat 
Yet our most vital crop 
Is denied decent housing 
By brutal signs “No Children” 
SHAMEFUL! 

— Brainard F. Gibbons — 
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WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VISIT YOUR 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. — 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH. R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


Secrets of the Heart 
by Kahlil Gibran 


Edited and Prefaced by 
Martin L. Wolf 


Translated by 
Anthony Rizcallah Ferris 


The greatest volume in size and 
substance—and perhaps the last—by 
the immortal Gibran, hallowed proph- 
et of the mystic East. Delicate beauty 
in its form, terrible fascination in its 
message, this ancient, meditative wis- 
dom strikes with startling timeliness 
at present human problems. 


Sparkles with similie and symbol- 
ism, of which this genius is unques- 
tioned master, and will undoubtedly 
be a source of devotion to his millions 
of followers in dozens of languages. 


$4.75 
order from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
ae See 
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THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D.. LL.D., President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 

Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


November 1, 1947 


Notices 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Eugene H. Adams transferred 
to New York, October 13, 1947. 
Merton L. Aldridge, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Accepted the Rev. George L. Niles on 


letter of Transfer from Massachusetts. * 


Granted Letter of License as Lay 
Preacher to Richard O. Burns of man- 
chester. 

Philip R. Giles, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention will con- 
vene in the Universalist Church of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, Thursday, November 13, 
2:00 P.M. for the examination of Heber 
RB. Robinson, “as to his fitness in pur- 
pose, character, training and ability for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rhode Island Fellowship Committee 
transferred Rey. G. Douglas Frazier to 


the California Fellowship Committee, 
October 14, 1947. 
Henry H. Schooley, Secretary 


NOVEMBER MEETING 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Universalist Women’s Alliance will be 
held on Friday, November 21, 1947, at 
eleven o’clock at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, Boston. 

Following the business meeting, there 
will be a talk on Race Relations by Mat- 
thew W. Bullock. 

Luncheon will be sixty cents. Please 
call Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, Circle 9078 on 
or before November 17 for reservations. 


Elsie G. Hurley, Secretary 


CRACKLING 


Mrs. Homespun: “What’ll we con- 
tribute to the minister’s donation party?” 
Farmer Homespun: “Wal, I dunno, 
Hannar! Taters is ’way up, pork is ’way 
up, fowl is ‘way up—we'll save money 
by giving him money.” 
* * R 


“As a matter of fact,” said the lawyer 
for the defendant, trying to be sarcastic, 
“you were scared half to death, and don’t 
know whether it was a motor car or 
something resembling a motor car that 
hit you.” 

“Tt resembled one all right,” the plain- 
tiff made answer. “I was forcibly struck 
by the resemblance.” 

The Watchman-Examiner 


Aas ee See: 


FESS es \ 
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16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


‘at BOSTON 8 MASS: 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti- 
ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses .of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics,and Liberal 
-Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


BENTLEY &SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED: 1912 


UNIVERSALIST UNIFIED APPEAL 194: 


A WHALE OF A JOB 


TOGETHER 
WE CAN DO IT! 
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